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PRO BASKETBALL 


The Classic Confrontations 

Gus Johnson elbows New York's Dave DeBusschere 



Who builds a family 
car a man could buy 
on looks alone? 


1972 DODGE CHARGER. 

A man can't ignore his family. He's 
got to give them a car with enough 
room for the kids and enough 
trunk space for the wife’s luggage 
He's also got to keep an eye on 
the family budget 

One thing he doesn't have to 
do is settle for a ho-hum family car 
Not if he considers Dodge Charger 
Charger -family-sized room, 
plus the kind of styling 
excitement that makes a man look 


forward to driving to work in the 
morning. 

Did we say Charger’s a family 
car? What else would you call a 
car that holds your family and fits 
your budget? 

Engine size is something 
else to consider if you're on a 
family budget. There's nothing 
economical about having a small 
engine if you intend to work it 
hard That's why Charger's 
standard V8 is a 318 CID, a proven 


economy run winner that uses 
regular gas 

YOUR MAN IN DETROIT. 

Another thing you get with 
your new Charger is Your Man in 
Detroit His name is Byron J 
Nichols, and he wants your 
comments on any Dodge product. 
You can reach him by writing Mr. 
Byron J . Nichols, My Man in Detroit. 
Chrysler Motors Corp , P.0 Box 
1086, Detroit, Michigan 48231 



© 


Dodge. 
Depend on it. 


Dodge 





If you think 

The Wall Street Journal 
is exclusively a 
financial newspaper.... 

We've got news for you 


Many people who have never read The Wall Street Journal think of 
us as strictly a financial newspaper. If you’re one of these people, 
we’ve got a surprise for you -right on our Iron! page every business day. 

We call it "What News"— two full columns that give you, at a 
glance, a grasp of what’s happening in the world and the nation, as 
well as in business and finance. 

In one column, you get a concise summary of the important 
general news of the day-like the latest from Capitol Hill; the war 
in Vietnam: peace initiatives in the Middle East. In fact, if it’s new's- 
worthy, you can trust The Journal to keep you up to the minute 
with the salient facts. 

Next to this World-Wide news is our famous capsule Business and 
Finance column— with news capsules on the stock market, Federal 
financial policies, labor, industry sales, and much more. 

In addition. The Journal’s front page offers two full columns of 
unique trend-spotting reports: stories that key on business and eco- 
nomic trends for you. 

Inside The Journal, you benefit from important daily business fea- 
tures such as Abreast of the Market, Heard on the Street. Who's News. 
The Dow Jones Averages, dividend news, markets (foreign and do- 
mestic), and commodities. 

Then. too. each day's issue of The Journal brings you a valuable 
once-a-week report: Business Bulletin, Tax Report, Washington Wire, 
Labor Letter, The Outlook. 

On The Journal’s famous editorial page, you'll find Review and 
Outlook, Letters to the Editor. The Bookshelf, and stimulating movie 
and theater reviews. 

So you sec, when it comes to the news, you don't really miss a 
thing when you read The Wall Street Journal. Reporting is concise and 
accurate . . . with daily contributions from award-winning writers. 

No wonder so many successful businessmen start every business 
day with us. And they're able to do so, regardless of where they live, 
because The Journal is printed in nine modern plants located all across 
the country. 

The best way to make sure you get The Journal every business day 
is to subscribe now! Enjoy 75 issues sent directly to your home or 
office for only S 1 0. If during those 15 weeks you arc not satisfied, 
you may cancel your subscription and receive a full refund on the 
balance. But mail the coupon today. 


Enjoy a head start in business 
every business day 

Subscribe now-. 
75 issues for only $10 


The Wall Street Journal 
200 Burnett Road 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 01021 

Yes. I want to take advantage of your introductory subscription 
offer. Please send me The Wall Street Journal for 15 weeks 
and bill me for only $10. 

Print 

Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip 

□ Check here if you enclose payment. 



T he people listed here 
are our quality managers, 
one lor each US. 
operating unit. I There 
are over 4(10 ol them 
worldwide I 

Their iob is to help 
make sure you get what 
you pay lor. They're 
constantly measuring 
the conlormance ol 
thousands ol our products 

rigid standards . 

Their only allegiance 
is to Quality. II they say 

conlormance, then no it 
is. And no one reverses 
their decision. 

To insure that they 
remain tree spirits, they 
are responsible to our 
corporate vice president 
tor Quality lie reports 
to the Office ol the 
President 

II you have >) complaint 
about one ol our 
products or services, 
please get in touch with 
the appropriate manager 
He'll take it from there 
And thank you lor letting 
him know. 

We're working to 
make our products and 
services the standard lor 
quality, worldwide And 
we want all the help 
we can gel. 

[specially yours 

International Telephone 
and Telegraph 
Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, 

N V 10022 

ILLUMINATION AND 
ELECTRICAl PRODUCTS 
Aram Madoian 
ITT Royal lleclr.c Division 
95 Grand Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
02862 
lack Seith 

IT T Lighting future Division 
Wakelield Operation 
P.O. Box 195 
Vermilion, Ohio 44089 
Donald Flood 
Art Metal 

1814 East 40th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101 


Dr. S. Earll Church 
ITT Rayomer. Inc. 

161 E. 42nd Street 

New York. New York 10017 

Charles Burdell 

Southern Wood Piedmont Co. 

P O Box 90908 

Atlanta, Georgia 30144 

ELECTROMECHANICAL 
COMPONENTS 
lack Conover 
IIT Blackburn Co. 

1525 Woodson Road 
St Louis. Missouri 61114 

Lawrence Maurer 
l TC Incorporated 
990 East 67th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101 
Robert Doerr 
ITT lennings 
P O Box 1278 
San lose. California 95108 
Roger Harmon 
ITT Suiprenant Div. 

172 Sterling Street 
Clinton, Massachusetts 01510 

DATA EQUIPMENT, 
SYSTEMS & SERVICES 

Systems Div. 

187 last Union Avenue 
East Rutherford 
New lersey 07071 
William Ernst 
P O Rox 402 

Rl 17 A Garden State Pkwv. 
Paramus, New lersey 07652 

INTERNATIONAL 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Stanley Pearson 

ITT World Communications 

67 Broad Street 

New York. New York 10004 

CONSUMER AND 

BUSINESS SERVICES 

COMPANIES 

lames Butler 

ITT iheraltm Carp. 

ol America 

470 Atlantic Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 02210 

Paul Khan 

III Continental Baking Co. 

Halstead Avenue 
Rye, New York 10580 
Beniamin Murray 

P.O. Box 731 
Halstead Avenue 
Rye, New York 10580 
Robert Oliver 
ill Cwallney, Ine. 

Smilhfield, Virginia 2.1430 


ITT SEMICONDUCTORS 
Philip Pantano 
ITT Semiconductors 
P.O. Box 168 

Massachusetts 01841 
Robert Straley 


Alfred Hyma 
ITT lackson 

P.O Box 2648 
Madison Industrial Park 
lackson. Tennessee 38101 
John Dwyer 
ITT Hammel-Dahl 
175 Post Road 

Warwick. Rhode Island 02888 
loseph Orlando 
IIT Harper. Inc 
8200 lehigh Avenue 
Morton Grove, Illinois 60053 
Paul Fox 

ITT General Controls 
801 Allen Avenue 

Glendale, California 91201 

William l. Bruce 

ITT labsco Products 

1485 Dale Way 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 

lee Van Lenten 

ITT Marlow 

445 Godwin Avenue 

Midland Park 

New lersey 07432 

Michael Simone 

Nesbitt 

Slate Road A Rhawn Street 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 19116 
Ralph West 
Rr/nor 

McKinley Avenue 
Mercer, Pennsylvania 16137 
Robert Radunz 
ITT Thermolech, Inc. 

1202 South Fifth Street 
Hopkins, Minnesota 55343 
Robert Lovell 

ITT Thompson Industries. Inc. 
United Plastics Div. 

P.O. Box 593 

Bambndge, Georgia 31717 
CARIBBEAN COMPANIES 
William Mueller 
ITT Caribbean 
Manufacturing Co. 

CPO Box 3665 

San Juan. Puerto Rico 00936 

William Dorvillier 

ITT Western Hemisphere 

Directories. Inc 

GPO Box 1225 

Halo Roy, Puerto Rico 00919 

Gerard Brunn 

Virgin Islands 

Telephone Cot p. 

P.O. Box 1141 
Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas 
Virgin Islands 00801 

ITT 

SERVING PEOPLE 

AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 





Introducing 
the Atlas 
Goldentrac 
radial snow tire. 


If you ride on radial tires, 

ride on this new radial this winter. 

It'll get you going, keep you going. 

With the new Atlas Goldentrac 
radiaPsnow tire, you have more going 
for you. Like 6-ply puncture protection 
under the tread. And a lot more mile- 
age than conventional snow tires. 

The tread of the Goldentrac takes 
a big bite, pulls you through deep snow 
with ease. 

And it can be studded for better 
traction on ice. 

The Goldentrac radial runs quiet, 
too. You won’t hear that annoying whine 
when you drive on dry roads, where you 
do up to 80% of your winter driving. 

The new Atlas Goldentrac radial 
snow tire. You’ll find it at leading ser- 
vice stations coast to coast. 


New Atlas 
Goldentrac 
Radial 

Built with the 
strength of Atlas. 


“TRADEMARKS "ATLAS,'* "COLOENTRAC.** REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.. S> 187! ATLAS SUPPLY COMPANT 

♦Radial snow tires should be used with radial tires, 
not mixed with any other tire construction. 


HIS MISSION: PRESERVING LIFE ON EARTH 



He's a conservationist. Protecting our fast diminishing wildlife 
or saving a valuable forest, he’s working to guarantee the quality of life for us all. 

To the professional National Life agent, the protection of your financial 
life is equally important. Through life insurance and personalized financial planning, 
he strives to guarantee the quality of life for you and your family. 

National Life 

of Vermont 

National l ilc Insurance Company. Montpelier , Vermont 
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Next week 

A STAMPEDE of startling 
backs is making the season mis- 
erable for college football de- 
fenses. Dan Jenkins describes 
the best and tells which ones 
are likely to become top pros. 

THE SCENIC ROUTE is what 
cross-country runners take 
each autumn across America; 
and though the way is long — 
and often steep— there are 
compensating esthetic rewards. 

AQE HASN’T WITHERED the 
Cleveland Browns. Led by a 
sturdy coach and a fragile 
quarterback, they are the sur- 
prise of the American Con- 
ference. Tex Maule reports. 


PERMISSION is strictly prohibited. 
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16N9 SONNY JURGENSEN, Vlash. 
16N42 CHARLEY TAYLOR. Wash. 
1A35 JIM NANCE, New England 


5A90 GEORGE WEBSTER. Houston 
6A16 LEN DAWSON, Kansas City 
7A12 BOB GRIESE, Miami 


I enclose J for posters 

□ Cash □ check □ money order 

NOTE: a poster order under $3 must include 

50c for postage and handling. 

These full color posters are shipped in crush- 
proof tubes, and are rolled to prevent creasing. 

Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 

Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 441 
Norristown, Pa. 19404 


7N66 R. NlTSCHKE, Green Bay 
8N74 MERLIN OLSEN. Los Ang. 


S3N51 DICK BUTKUS, Chicago 


3N40 GALE SAYERS. Chicago 
4N44 LEROY KELLY, Cleveland 




Dozens of people saw this 
bank robber. Only Du Pont could 
remember exactly what 
he looked like. 


About all a lot of bank 
robbers collect these 
days is a stiff jail 
sentence. 

One reason is the 
automatic cameras you 
see in so many banks. 
One of them took the 
picture above. 

Another reason is the 
film in those cameras. 

Much of it is a very 
special kind of photo- 
graphic film with a 
polyester base developed 
by Du Pont. 

The film in a bank 
camera can sit unused 
for days, weeks, months. 


By the time the camera 
stalls up, some types of 
film may not be flexible 
any more. If the film is 
brittle, it can break. 
Result: no pictures. 

That doesn't happen 
with polyester-based 
photographic film. It 
stays flexible. So the 
camera is always ready 
to stall rolling. 

The holdup above was 
staged. But in the real- 
life game of cops and 
bank robbers, pictures 
on polyester-based film 
give the cops quite an 
edge. 

This Du Pont film is one 
of the things we’re 



making that make life 
easier for law-enforce- 
ment officials. 

Another is the “Freon” 
fluorocarbon propellant 
that powers a little 
pocket-size alarm horn 
— a powerful protector 
for people who work 
or walk in lonely 
places. 

And then there’s the 
Du Pont nylon that 
goes into the vests 
that can protect police 
against small-arms fire. 
A real lifesavei: 

Du Pont. Room 22435C, 
Wilmington, Del. 19898. 

There’s a world of things 
we’re doing something 

' ' ' (tiij'Plf) 



DID YOU KNOW... 

• Africans spoke more than a 
thousand tongues, and had almost as 
many systems of behavior and belief. 

• Africans practiced a kind of social 
welfare 1,000 years ago which 
provided for widows and orphans. 

• From evidence of fossil skulls and 
bone fragments, it appears that 
Africa may have been the birthplace 
of mankind, almost 2 million 
years ago. 

• Three insect villains were largely 
responsible for keeping Africa a dark 
unknown continent for many years: 
the anopheles mosquito, the tsetse 
fly, and locusts. 




"Mouse oracle" used by Baule diviners. 


Borrow ■ 

7IFRON 

KINGDOMS 

for 10 days free 
as your 
introduction to 

GRE71T 71GES 
OF M71N 


Let us take you on a thousand =year safari 
through the lost civilizations 
of ancient Africa 



The ruins of Kilwa's Great Mosque, 
built by 12th and 15th century sultans. 


T imbuktu. The name lingers hauntingly, like 
some half-remembered adventure story 
from childhood. But Timbuktu was not a fiction. 
It was a fabulous African reality— the dazzling 
center of the sixteenth century empire of Song- 
hai, intellectual capital of the Western Sudan. 
In a well-endowed university, scholars taught 
and wrote about history, religion, law and phi- 
losophy. And Timbuktu's thriving book trade 
was more profitable than any other kind of 
commerce. 

Timbuktu is only a part of the story of African 
Kingdoms. Nearly two centuries ago, the city 
of Kumasi in the Ashanti kingdom boasted 
broad boulevards, a modern army, a complex 
trading bureaucracy, indoor plumbing. In lali- 
bela, thirteenth century capital of Ethiopia, de- 
voted believers carved ten churches from solid 
rock and evidently had them adorned by arti- 
sans from Greece, Rome and Byzantium. On the 
Tassili plateau in the Sahara, the dry climate 
preserved Fifteen thousand rock paintings— the 
world's greatest gallery of prehistoric art. The 


glittering port cities of Kilwa, Mombasa, Ma- 
lindi and Zanzibar awed early European explor- 
ers with their teeming and colorful life . . .their 
great temples, mosques and fortresses. 

More noble than savage, more spiritual 
than pagan 

African Kingdoms abounds in rich cultures— 
rich not only in material wealth, but in imagina- 
tive invention. Their myths, their interpreta- 
tions of man's place in his world, are a blend 
of poetry and philosophy. More noble than sav- 
age, more spiritual than pagan, they expressed 
their feelings and beliefs with stunning virtu- 
osity in their art, which was almost as necessary 
to them as food and water. The far-reaching 
influence of their sculpture can be seen today in 
the work of Picasso, Modigliani and other mod- 
ern masters. Their music provided the well- 
springs for jazz. 

African Kingdoms is brought to you by the 
Great Ages of Man... a series of superb books 
that "make learning a joy" as one enthusiastic 






friMEi 


LIFE 


BOOKS 


Old Testament heroes Shadrach. Mcshach and Abcdnego. 

Part of a mural depicting Biblical episodes in 
a church in Lalibela. Ethiopia. 


reader put it. The text is by Basil Davidson, the 
distinguished British author of many books on 
Africa. A special portfolio of drawings re-creates 
the astonishing cities of ancient Africa... and 
famed photographer Eliot Elisofon captures the 
incomparable African carvings in a dramatic 
photo-essay. A big, handsome, hardbound book, 
African Kingdoms contains nearly 200 illustra- 
tions in its 192 pages, 64 in full color. 

Browse for 10 days free— then decide 
You may borrow the book for a ten-day free 
trial. If it doesn't enchant you in that time, sim- 
ply send it back. If you keep it, you pay only 
$4.95 ($5.25 in Canada), plus shipping and han- 
dling. And we will then send you other volumes 
in the Great Ages of Man— one every other 
month, on the same free-trial basis. 

There is no obligation— you buy only the 
books you want. For your free-trial copy, fill out 
and mail the postpaid card bound into these 
pages. Or write to TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. 
4702, Time & Life Building, Chicago, 111. 60611 . 


Schools and Libraries: Order Publisher's Library 
Edition from Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, New 
Jersey 07960. Eligible for Titles I, II funds. 


Other volumes from 
GREAT AGES OF MAN 

Imperial Rome • Byzantium 
• Ancient China • Ancient Egypt 


Time-Life Books, Dept. 4702 

Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Yes. I would like to examine African Kingdoms. 
Please send it to me for ten days' free examina- 
tion and enter a trial subscription to Creat Ages 
of Man. If I decide to keep African Kingdoms, I 
will pay $4.95 ($5.25 in Canada) plus shipping 
and handling. I then will receive future volumes 
in the Great Ages of Man series, shipped a volume 
at a time, every other month. Each is $4.95 ($5.25 
in Canada) plus shipping and handling and comes 
on a ten-day free examination basis. There is no 
minimum number of books that 1 must buy, and 
I may cancel my subscription at any time simply 
by notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep African Kingdoms, I 
may return it within ten days, my reservation for 
future volumes will be canceled, and I am under 
no further obligation. 



Our 11 million votes can make sure 
your mother’s wash comes out clean 
Or make sure our lakes and rivers do. 



Will we, through legislation, give up many of our 
luxuries for a cleaner environment? Or wait for sci- 
ence and industry to find suitable alternatives? 

The question is yours to decide. 

The 26th Amendment to The Constitution has 
lowered the voting age to IS. And given 11.2 million 
of us the right to vote. 

Two of the last three presidential elections were 
swung by less than 600,000 votes— many congressional 
elections by only a few thousand or less. 

It’s just simple mathematics. 

The nation’s future leaders and policies 
can be decided by our new votes. 

But only if you register to use your vote. 

Registration dates vary from state to 
state. And in some areas local officials 


ipe 


THE 

STUDENT 

VOTE 


have changed registration requirements in the h 
of discouraging the student vote. 

To help you get on the rolls The Student Vote, a 
national movement based in Washington, D.C., has 
stationed registration aides on most of the nation’s 
largest campuses. 

You can also write or call The Student Vote at the 
address below for specific information about regis- 
tration in your home state. 

Xo matter what your political views 
The Student Vote urges you to register. 

Eleven million ballots is enough power 
to change the course of history. Or not 
change it. 

And that’s too much power to just throw 


43 Ivy Street S.E 


202-547-4277. 


BOOKTALK 

Peripheral vision is a useful quality for 
authors of pro football books, too 

L arry Merchant has written a very funny 
book about pro football called . . , And 
Every Day You Take Another Bite (Dou- 
blcday. S6.95). A sport whose fans have to 
put up with Howard Cosell on every given 
Monday needs all the humor it can get. 

It is not easy to see the humor in foot- 
ball. but then most people do not see foot- 
ball the way Merchant does. A few years 
ago Merchant, who does a sports column 
for the New York Post, invited a group of 
us to his apartment to watch the NFL and 
AFL title games on adjoining TV sets— 
one black and white, one color. I cannot re- 
call who was playing, but then I'm not sure 
I ever knew. On the black-and-white set, 
even the ghosts had ghosts; that afternoon 
the 15-9 defense was born. The color set 
was a blizzard of chartreuse and magenta— 
out-of-focus chartreuse and magenta. The 
lack of reception did not seem to bother Mer- 
chant or the other guests, who whiled away 
the afternoon making wisecracks. Vic Zic- 
gcl, a colleague of Merchant's on the Post, 
got off the best. Speaking of a certain wide 
receiver, Ziegel said he had such great pe- 
ripheral vision he could see his own cars. 

Another contributing factor to Mer- 
chant's singular view of football can be 
traced to his career at Oklahoma, where he 
was on the same team as Darrell Royal, 
Dee Andros, Wade Walker and Jim Owens 
(who once fell on him, separating his shoul- 
der). "I was a fourth-string halfback," ad- 
mits Merchant. "But there were only four 
strings," he adds proudly. “The second hap- 
piest day of my life was when Bud Wil- 
kinson called me into his office after 1 had 
a good scrimmage and told me, ‘You're 
going to play a lot of football for Okla- 
homa.'” Wilkinson was wrong: Merchant 
never played any football for Oklahoma. 
But he sat on the bench when the Sooners 
beat LSU 35-0 in the Sugar Bowl and, on 
the train back to Norman, he got into a dis- 
cussion about Mohy Dick with Wilkinson, 
who has a master's in English. "He told 
me to read it for the story," Larry recalls. 

. . . And Every Day You Take Another 
Bite (which is some mouthful) has no sto- 
ry. Merchant wrote it to become famous 
and “to expose the oversell and baloney 
that gets in the way of people seeing the 
game for what it is.” Among the pieces of 
baloney Merchant slices are “momentum,” 
“intangibles" and the notion that football 
builds men. On the latter, he quotes Bobby 
Dodd, the old Georgia Tech coach: “You 
give me a good boy, and I'll give you a 
good boy back.” Adds Merchant, “1 had 
plenty of character. AH I wanted from foot- 
ball was to play. Why? Because it's fun.” 
Read . . . AED YTAB and sec why. 

— Gilbert Rot , in 

Ml 



You won’t find those familiar bulges on our 8x28 wide-angle binoculars. 
Their streamlined roof-prism construction makes bulges obsolete. But 
looks are just the beginning. Ultra-modern lightweight des gn gives you 
a field of 446 ft. at 1.000 yds., remarkable in a glass of this size. Optics 
are superb— just what you would expect in top-grade Japanese 
binoculars. Center .’ocus, retractable rubber eye cups for eyeglass 
wearers. Weight: just 24 ozs., size: 4!4* x 5Va", in soft carry case with 
strap. If you want the best and don’t want to spend a small fortune on a 
pair of roof-prism binoculars, try ours. They are just $89.50. 

And you will be as pleased with them in 5 years as you are now. One 
year written guarantee on optics, parts and workmanship. Unquestioned 
refund in two weeks if not del ighted. Mail and phone orders invited. 

Please add $1 for post. & ins. (Calif, res. add tax.) 
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i SPOKTA-HEATIlltl 





FOR 

WARM COMFORT 
AT EVEN THE 
COLDEST 

FOOTBALL GAMES 

Also for golf, fishing, 
hunting, campouts 
and all other outdoor 
winter sports 


DIMENSIONS: 

UVV high * x 5" 


heat through louvers without heating outside 
cabinet. No moving parts to wear out. Fueled 
by safe, inexpensive canned heat. Simply 
light fuel, place inside your Sporta-Heater and 

instant heat! 

Special protective features provide safety 
indoors or out. Windproof. Smokeless. Odor- 
less. Non -toxic. Gives up to IV 2 hours heat 
with 7 oz. can. Not a fad or gimmick, but a 
scientifically engineered portable heater you’ll 
find a dozen uses for. Makes all cold-weather 
sports much more fun. 

Once you use your Sporta-Heater, you’ll be 
so pleased you’ll want additional ones as gifts. 
So. keep cold weather from spoiling your 
outdoor sports fun this year, send for your 
Sporta-Heater today. Only $8.88 plus $1 post- 
age and handling. A real bargain, "Would 
have paid twenty-five dollars for it!” say many 
current owners. u. s. pat. no. 3,140,70s 


Non hare even more fen at your, favorite 
outdoor winter sport, despite freezing days j 2 825 E. Skeiiy Dr.. Suite 827 
or biting cold nights. This revolutionary cir- 1 Tulsa, Oklahoma 74105 

culating portable heater — no bigger than a Rush me sport a-heaters. 

large thermos — will keep you snug and 1 enclose s (S8.88 each plus 

warm. While others shiver and shake, you I 51 P er unit ,or P os,a 9® and handling.) 

enjoy all the action in warm comfort. Once j name 

you try this warm little furnace, you’ll never j address— 
attend another cold-weather event without it. 


| CITY— 


Made of lightweight, rugged steel to last for , „ . .. . . ...... ... ..... 

years. High-grade aluminum interliner deflects Mo « "™**W '< nntcompieWy almfirt. 

766 Limit three per order. Hurry while supply lasts. 



WE PUTACASSETTE RECORDER 
IN OUR 199 95 STEREO SYSTEM. 

WE HAD TO. 


Whoever heard of buying 
a stereo from JCPenney? Not 
you, right? Well, you're not alone. 



stereos we could engineer and 
design. To make sure we sound 
better than the people you 
have heard about. 

And now it’s time you 
heard about us. We think we've got 
the best values in stereo systems 
you can find. 

And not just by accident. 
We had to do it. 

We had to put a cassette 
tape recorder in our 199.95 
complete home entertainment 
system, for instance. And 
air-suspension speakers. And an 
FM stereo tuner. And a BSR 
mini-changer. And a dustcover 
and 7 different kinds of input 
and output jacks and an 
illuminated tuning dial. 

We had to make our 
model 6661 sound better. Because 
you’ve heard so little about us. 

But just listen to our stereo 
systems, and you'll hear a lot. 


Until now, only people who 
really shopped around knew we 
even sold stereos, much less 
the best stereo systems around 
for the money. That's because 
we've spent the last 4 years quietly 
creating the finest packaged 


slide a cassette into the cover slot 
and pop the cover shut. Then 
you're ready to play back or record. 

And drift-free sounds of 
a stereo radio whose solid-state 
circuitry locks in on AM or FM 
stations. With separate tuning, 
tone, volume and balance controls.. 

You can also play your 
records on our 4-speed turntable 


JCPenney 

STEREO SYSTEMS 


with its ceramic cartridge and 
adjustable weight tracking arm. 

These are just some of 
the things we had to do. T here 
are lots more in our 199.95 
home entertainment system. And 
in every one of our 1 2 different 
component systems— the largest 
selection of packaged stereos 
you're likely to find anywhere. 

And all at affordable prices. 

Always with our 
traditional JCPenney service 
and concern for product quality. 

And if you like, you can 
pay for your system with our 
JCPenney Time Payment Plan, 

With all this talk about 
our stereos, you've still got to hear 
Ihemfor yourself. 

Come hear us soon. 

Before everybody's heard of us. 

At JCPenney, the values 
are here everyday. 


- 
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Homemade sounds from c 

your very own pushbutton 
cassette tape recorder. ' 



The cover pops up, you 


WHEN NOBODY’S EVER HEARD OF YOU, 
YOU’D BETTER SOUND BETTER. 



Ava-'lit'e it mM large XPenney jtores and Wovgi ouf cati'og Prices slightly t"gh«r I" Alaska. Hanaii and Puerto Rico. 
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Mr. & Mrs. Easy Rider. 


Last year Joel (pronounced girl you see above. In that 

Joe-el) Robert (Row-bear) switched order, 
his factory sponsored Suzuki Joel, who is Belgian said,“T 

to Champions, won the world new gold-palladium plug is 

250 cc moto-cross Champion- very good. But I think it only 
ship, and married the charming helped me with the racing!’ 


20 million people hove switched to Champion Spark Plugs. 
This has been one of them. 




A hibernating- Sony. 


It spends the winter 
nestled in the warm 
living room, plugged 
into an outlet, resting its 
11 inches’ on the coffee 
table. 

When the warm 
weather comes, the time 


for hibernation is over. 
So, with its optional 
battery pack, the Sony 
makes its annual return 
to the forest, the boat 
and the beach. 

All summer, it stays 
outdoors, playing under 


the warm sun. 

But one day, cold 
weather will return. Then 
the Sony will go back to 
the living room and 
hibernate until, once 
again, it is spring. 

Such is life. 



SONY'S 11" indoor, outdoor portable 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


PROBLEM FOR PETE 

Surprisingly little attention has been paid 
to the action taken last week by the 
New York State Racing Commission, 
which suspended three men for 30 days 
and moved to revoke the license of an- 
other for the part they played in the un- 
dercover ownership of racehorses — in- 
cluding the crack 3-year-old, Jim 
French — by a hoodlum the FBI says is 
associated with the Genovese crime fam- 
ily. Two of the suspended men are John- 
ny Campo (SI, May 3) and George 
Poole, both outstanding trainers; the one 
who may be set down permanently is 
Frank Caldwell, ostensibly the principal 
owner of Jim French when the colt ran 
in the Kentucky Derby, the Preakness 
and the Belmont. 

The fourth man— and here is the rub — 
is Ralph Wilson, a millionaire breeder 
and owner of horses whose interests out- 
side racing include ownership of the Buf- 
falo Bills of the National Football 
League. Wilson protested the action of 
the Racing Commission, saying the 
charges against him ‘‘involve nothing 
more than a technicality. I strongly re- 
sent any implication by the commission 
that I knowingly participated in anything 
of a devious nature. . . 

The commission charged that Wilson 
in eight instances “violated or attempted 
to violate or assisted in the violation” 
of its rules. It said he sold racehorses — 
including Jim French— to Ralph R. Li- 
butti, also known as Robert Presti and 
Nicholas Spadea, who was not a licensed 
owner and who had been barred from 
tracks in New York Slate since 1968. Li- 
butti, whose arrest record goes back to 
1954 (conspiracy to rob, bookmaking, 
car theft and burglary), was arrested last 
Friday by the FBI on a 1969 forgery 
charge. The commission said Wilson is- 
sued bills of sale for the horses to other 
people, even though Libutti was the ac- 
tual purchaser; Libutti’s illicit ownership 
of the horses was thus concealed. 

The 30-day suspension was, as racing 
people admitted, a slap on the wrist. Its 


importance to Wilson was how it would 
sit with Commissioner Pete Rozelle of 
the NFL. Alex Karras and Joe Namath 
came under severe pressure from Ro- 
zelle for associating with people the foot- 
ball commissioner deemed unsavory. 
How savory is Ralph Libutti? 

NAME OF A NAME 

There is a town in Illinois named Polo 
whose high school football team is nick- 
named the Marcos. It could be worse. 
They could be called the Ponies. 

OF A NAME 

The Universityof Miami hasa6’4", 220- 
pound tackle called Golden Ruel. “It’s 
not such a bad name.” says Ruel, whose 
father, a former FBI agent, is Golden 
Sr. “He could have called me Slide.” 

ADIOS 

For eight years Formula I drivers went 
to Mexico City in the fall for the last 
race of the Grand Prix circuit. This year’s 
event was canceled, and indications are 
it may never be renewed as a Grand 
Prix championship race. The Mexican 
auto racing association says the reason 
for the cancellation was the death of 
Pedro Rodriguez, Mexico's foremost 
driver, who was killed in West Germa- 
ny in July. However, the race had lost 
its Grand Prix status earlier because of 
the drivers’ disenchantment with racing 
conditions last year. Crowds broke down 
the high-wire fence and sat on the very 
edge of the asphalt speedway. The wor- 
ried drivers were continually aware of 
sunbathers, chess players, mothers suck- 
ling infants, couples necking, all within 
a few feet of the cars zooming by. 

Jackie Stewart refused at first to race 
unless the public was herded behind the 
fence. A worried official said that mess- 
ing with the spectators would not 
work -many had stayed up all night for 
the spots they had — and that the race 
better start. If it did not, Stewart was ad- 
vised, the crowd was likely to express 
its disappointment on cars, drivers and 


officials. So the 1970 race was run but, 
despite promises that there would be bet- 
ter crowd control in the future, the driv- 
ers wanted no more of the Mexican 
Grand Prix. 

One unhappy Mexican said, “For sev- 
en years, the spectators behaved. On the 
eighth, not understanding the danger, 
they tried for a closer view of the race. 
For that one mistake, we are out." An- 
other added, “If Pedro were alive, we 
might have a chance to save the race. 
Now it is too late." 

TURNABOUT 

An 8 1 -year-old British lady named Mrs. 
Lily Parry teed off at the 95-yard 8th 
hole of the Pontypridd Golf Course in 
Wales. Her tee shot went straight, 
bounced a couple of times, ran up to 
the cup and dropped for a hole in one. 
Mrs. Parry's heart sank. Her companions 
were whooping it up, declaring that she 
must be the oldest woman ever to make 



an ace, but Mrs. Parry had made holes 
in one twice before and, a widow for 10 
years, all she could think of was how 
much it was going to cost her to stand 
drinks back in the clubhouse. 

Isn’t it about time to stop the bar- 
barous habit of having the golfer who 
shot the hole in one treat the crowd? Sure- 
ly, this is one of the least admirable of 
defeated man’s ploys to get even. Golf- 
ers will point out that anyone who fears 
a hole in one coming on can take out in- 
surance, either formally or through a 

continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


cooperative program in the club. But that 
only begs the question. Why shouldn't 
the insurance be the other way around? 
Members should be obliged to toast the 
holc-in-oner and buy him drinks. Maybe 
even dinner. Maybe for him and his wife 
and his children and a couple of maiden 
aunts, if he has any. Make it an occasion 
for him to remember with pleasure, not 
dread. After all, for one hole he — or 
she — was a perfect golfer. 

AND FAREWELL 

Things do come to an end, don't they? 
In Sydney. Australia, a two-column ad- 
vertisement read: "For sale. Twelve- 
meter yachts. Vim, Gretel 1 and Gretel 
II.” The ad went on to explain that the 
proposed sale of the yachting stable that 
had challenged twice for the America's 
Cup was the result of a decision not to 
try again in 1974. Yachtsman Sir Frank 
Packer explained: "I feel the economic 
and linancial climate, not only in Aus- 
tralia but throughout the world, makes 
the commitment too onerous to enter 
into.” 

The ad was quite practical: “Each has 
an outfit of sail, gear and spare parts. 
Vim and Gretel I are afloat ... in Syd- 
ney Harbour. Gretel II is stored ashore 
at Newport, Rhode Island. Please di- 
rect inquiries to Australian America's 
Cup Challenge Association, Box 4088 
GPO, Sydney, NSW 2001.” No prices 
were given. 

TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 

Jerry Seltzer of the Roller Derby made 
a short speech a few weeks back as that 
bizarre sport neared the end of its sea- 
son. In light of the admonition voiced 
so often last Sunday during the seventh 
game of the World Series, Seltzer’s talk 
was refreshing: "On Saturday of this 
week [he said] there will be no tomor- 
row for the 1971 International Roller 
Derby I cague Season. That is to say, 
on Friday of this week there w ill be a to- 
morrow for four teams, but that tomor- 
row will only be Saturday, which will 
be the last tomorrow for the two teams 
that survive the day before, which, as 
you recall, will be the next to the last to- 
morrow. This is true, of course, in any 
sudden-death Roller Derby World Sc- 
ries as compared to that other World Sc- 
ries, in which there can be as many as 
four no tomorrows for a team that has 
lost the first three games. . . .*’ 

In Roller Derby, Seltzer went on, no 


one worries “about playing them one 
at a time or putting on the skates one 
foot at a time or having it rain on both 
sides of the field while the wind is blow- 
ing only toward the north goalpost. We 
like to get tomorrow's work done to- 
day in the belief that game plans are 
only effective when you bump and run, 
rush the net and move the runner along, 
in conclusion. I'd like to point out that 
there’s plenty of parking available.” 

Accompanying the printed text of the 
talk was a "Statistics of Address," which 


went, in part: 

Compound sentences 5 

Paragraphs 6 

Literary references 1 

Times interrupted for applause 8 

Pauses for laughter 26 

Drink orders during address 21 

Wild acclaim 0 

Tomorrows 12 

No tomorrows None 

Parking Plenty 


LAST OF THE SPECIES 

Harmon Killebrew and Frank Robinson 
drew little more than local attention 
when they breezed past the 500 mark in 
career home runs this season. Even 
though only 1 1 men have reached 500, 
seven got (here during the past six years 
and it seems almost commonplace. 

But now it is beginning to look as 
though Killebrew and Robinson may be 
the last to reach 500. The new. bigger 
ball parks and fast artificial turf arc 
changing hitting styles from long ball 
to line drives, and the era of the home- 
run specialist could be over. Next on 
the list among active players is Willie Mc- 
Covey with 370 homers, but Willie, going 
on 34, is almost crippled with injury 
and was able to hit only 18 this year. 
Six others arc between 300 and 366, but 
only one, Norman Cash, was able to 
hit 30 home runs this year, and Cash 
will be 37 in November. Ron Santo, 
youngest of the group at 31, would have 
to average 30 homers a season for six 
years to approach 500; Santo had only 
21 this season. 

Young lions like Johnny Bench and 
Reggie Jackson could do it — if they add 
another dozen high-homer seasons to 
what they have done already. But Frank 
Robinson wonders if they will slay in 
baseball that long. “Young players don't 
think about putting in 16 seasons like 1 
have,” he says. "They don’t have to. 
They are much better paid than we old- 


er players were at the same age. They 
have investments, they take care of their 
money, and they have good jobs and bus- 
iness opportunities waiting outside the 
game. They don’t have to play as long." 

NEW ENGLAND STYLE 

A football game between Rhode Island 
and Vermont is not the same as Ne- 
braska vs. Oklahoma, but a sequence 
of plays in this year's battle between 
those two New England titans is not like- 
ly to be repeated at any level of college 
football. Behind 20- 16 in the fourth quar- 
ter, Vermont had a first down on Rhode 
Island's nine-yard line. It gained five on 
first down, lost five on second down, 
threw an incomplete pass on third down. 
A fourth-down pass was incomplete in 
the end zone, but Rhode Island was 
charged with interference, and Vermont 
had an automatic first down on the one. 
It lost a yard, gained a yard, threw an- 
other pass. Again, pass interference was 
called and again Vermont had an au- 
tomatic first down on the one. Aban- 
doning its risky, if rewarding, passing 
game, Vermont stayed on the ground 
for four straight plays. It gained 2 Vi feet 
on the first one, was stopped for no 
gain twice and, on last down, ground 
to a stop just short of the goal line. 

Rhode Island took over, with the ball 
literally on the one-inch line, and was 
offside on its first play. Penalty: half 
the distance to the goal, or to the half- 
inch line. A penalty moved the ball out 
to the five, and from there Rhode Is- 
land began to move, culminating its drive 
nine plays later with a 15-yard run for 
a touchdown. 

Summing up, Rhode Island held Ver- 
mont for 1 1 plays inside the 10 and then 
marched 99 yards, two feet and 1 1 Vi inch- 
es to score. Top that, Cornhuskcrs. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jim Helms, Texas assistant coach, on 
Arkansas Quarterback Joe Ferguson: 
“With him in there, third and long to 
Arkansas is like first and 10 to every- 
one else.” 

• Charlie Fox, San FranciscoGianl man- 

ager, on Willie Mays' eating habits: “In 
20 years Willie Mays has gained a pound 
and a half. He is one of those athletes 
who knows how to take care of him- 
self. You spread a buffet for the team 
after a game, and the young players will 
gobble everything in sight. Willie will 
take one stick of gum.” end 
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Usher’s 
Green Sn ipe. 

Long a favorite of 
tennis fanciers, Usher’s may very 
w ell have been on hand when Major Wingfield vied for 
that very first match point. For you see. Andrew 
Usher had already perfected this superbly light original 
some 2 1 years before. Since 1 85 t, advantage, Usher’s. 


The original 
light Scotch. 


Perhaps the most colorful moment in lawn 
tennis history happened at Wimbledon, England in 
1949. when .Miss Gertrude “Gussy” Moran 
astonished the crowd by unveiling the first lace panties. 
Another small step forward for womankind. 


The original 
lawn tennis 
game. 


First forged in the early ipto's by the 
Dayton Steel Co., this unwieldy war club 
w as perfectly suited for the now famous 
cannonball service. Unfortunately, however, it 
had two faults. Its steel strings devoured the balls. 
And its steel frame made a rather smashing 
lightning rod. 


The original 
lace panties. 


Its enemies called it, 

“Sticky .’’Its founder. Major Walter Wingfield, called it, 
“SphairistikeV Later to be known as law n tennis, 
the first game was played in February 1 S74 in 
England on an hourglass shaped court with droopy nets. 


Usher's Green Stripe. The 1853 original. 
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The Toyota Mark II was built for 
humans. All sizes. 

Inside, there's plenty of room in front 
and back. And deep- foam bucket seats 
that recline. 

Everywhere there's padding. From the 
thick carpets to the door panels, the 
dash and right up to the ceiling. Making 
things not only softer, but quieter. 

Everywhere therc'rc little things 
usually not appreciated until a car has 
been lived in awhile. Tinted glass. 


Armrests. Assist grips. Parcel tray. 
Courtesy lights. Electric rear window 
defogger. 

The Toyota Mark II is more than 
just another little around-town car. 
If that sounds a bit far-fetched for 
an inexpensive economy car, 
stop by a Toyota dealer and take 
one around the block a few 
times. 

Any body will feel what 
we mean. 


When you travel in an economy car all day, 
your body shouldn't have to suffer all night. 


TOYOTA 

We're i/iuilny oriented 


For your nearest Toyota dealer, call 800-243-6000 toll-free. (In Connecticut, 1-800-942-0655.) 






Sports Illustrated 

OCTOBER 2B, 1071 

SOME KIND OF 
A COMEBACK 

Roberto Clemente and a no-name crew of pitchers Pirated away a World 
Series that mighty Baltimore had all but banked by WILLIAM LEGGETT 



T he 1971 World Series had been over 
for 10 minutes, and Steve Blass stood 
atop Manager Danny Murtaugh’s desk 
in the visitors’ clubhouse at Memorial 
Stadium in Baltimore, exuberant over the 
2-1 seventh-game victory he had just 
pitched against the Orioles. Blass was 
asked if he had received one of those 
phone calls, so fashionable these days, 
from someone holding high political of- 
fice. “1 certainly did,” Blass replied. ‘‘It 
was from the First Selectman of Falls Vil- 
lage, Conn. He congratulated me and I 
told him I was darn proud to be a part of 
the Pittsburgh no-name pitching staff.” 

Eight days before, the Pirates had en- 
tered the Series about as underdog as a 
team can get. After three more days they 
were down by two games, and obviously 
the odds had been too short, if anything. 
But now they were the World Champi- 
ons. In a wild turnabout, they won four 
of the last five games and the gritty, hus- 
tling Pirates became the third Pittsburgh 
team in 47 years to win a World Series. 
They had produced a hero of major pro- 
portions in Roberto Clemente, who got 
12 hits, including two home runs, a tri- 
ple and two doubles, and fielded another 
just as impressive in Blass, the perfect 
pitcher to face Baltimore in the two 
games the Pirates had to win. 

With two outs in the eighth inning of 
the final game and the Pirates holding a 
2-1 lead, Blass was in serious trouble. 
Baltimore had the tying run 90 feet from 
home with Dave Johnson at bat, Pirate 
Catcher Manny Sanguillen walked to the 
mound and talked briefly to his pitcher. 
Then the 29-year-old Blass turned one of 

Key hit of climactic game was this Clemente 
home run that put the Pirates ahead to stay. 


his many slow circles around the mound. 
‘‘Those circles.” he said after the game, 
‘‘were previews of what is probably go- 
ing to turn out to be a bad stomach.” But 
he took a deep breath, threw a curve to 
the plate, and Johnson grounded to 
shortstop to end Baltimore’s last good 
chance to win a second straight Series. 

Until the deciding game, the 68th Se- 
ries had taken on all the aspects of one 
of those National Basketball Association 
playoffs in which the home team always 
seems to win. The Orioles grabbed the 
first two games in Baltimore, lost the next 
three in Pittsburgh and then won the 
sixth game back home. But the Home 
Sweet Home refrain turned sour at last. 

When it was all over, Baltimore’s Earl 
Weaver delivered himself of a tortured 
soliloquy. “It wasn’t quite as upsetting 
as when we lost to the Mets in 1969," he 
said. ‘‘And I still think we’re the best 
damn team in baseball, even though we 
lost the seventh game to the Pirates. We’ll 
be back here again. We’ll win 100 games 
next year. Oh hell, what I'm really think- 
ing and not saying is that it wouldn’t be 
too bad an idea to just paint the fence 
and plow the tomatoes under.” 

The Orioles got plowed under when 
Willie Stargell, the slumbering giant of 
the Monongahela, opened the eighth in- 
ning with a single through the middle that 
scooted just beneath Shortstop Mark Be- 
langer's glove, thus defeating Baltimore’s 
defensive overshift. Jose Pagan, next up, 
hit a fly ball to deep center field that went 
over the head of Merv Rettenmund; Ret- 
tenmund juggled the ball as it rebounded 
from the fence, and Stargell never 
stopped running. He roared home, beat- 
ing a relay throw that never arrived be- 
cause First Baseman Boog Powell cut it 
off. Baltimore may long wonder whether 

continued 
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Manny Sangulllen (above) stole the base when Frank Robinson (below) stole the sixth game 

he slid under Dave Johnson, waiting for the ball. when he slid under Sangulllen, leaping for ball. 



THI SERIES continued 

Powell's big mitt should have intervened, 
but Stargell almost certainly would have 
beaten the throw in any event. He was 
home with the winning run. 

“I’m so happy about the way this 
turned out," Stargell said later. “When 
it began you would have thought the 
Pittsburgh Pirates were nothing more 
than the invited guests at the St. Valen- 
tine’s Day massacre." 

Pittsburgh’s first run came on a homer 
by Clemente, who hit .414 in the Series 
and proved again, as if he needed to, that 
on certain days he belongs in a higher 
league than anyone else. In a classic Se- 
ries, he was the classic player. 

Baltimore itself was thinking in terms 
of classicism when it survived all sorts of 
tragedy to win on Saturday and force the 
Series into a seventh game. The dramat- 
ic sixth, in fact, was really the first game 
that both teams played well. From the 
fifth inning on, it was a remarkably thrill- 
ing thing to watch. 

Jim Palmer started for the Orioles, 
gave up one run and then another to Cle- 
mente, naturally, on a homer. When Bal- 
timore finally got two men on in the fifth 
inning — only the second time that Pitts- 
burgh’s faceless pitching staff had al- 
lowed that many Orioles on base in 32 
innings— Baltimoreans hesitantly began 
to stir. But the Orioles failed to score, and 
Weaver went through a weird hat trick. 
He slammed his cap on the dugout wall 
three limes. "I was so frustrated I was 
ready to try anything," he said. "1 was 
trying to break a seam in the cap. 1 had a 
16-straight cap going for me [the extent 
of Baltimore's winning streak before it 
lost the third game of the Series], and 
somebody stole it off the desk in my of- 
fice. We went to Pittsburgh and lost three 
in a row. After 1 threw the cap the third 
time 1 went into our clubhouse and got 
myself an old beat-up cap, put it on and 
when I came out with it in the sixth in- 
ning Don Buford hit a home run." 

Weaver needed no voodoos where 
Palmer was concerned. His fastballing 
righthander pitched fine, unsuperstitious 
ball that grew stronger by the inning. The 
Orioles tied the game in the seventh and 
won it in the 10th when Frank Robinson 
started a rally with a walk, continued it 
with a belly flop into third and finished it 
on Brooks Robinson’s fly to medium left 
center with a plowing slide underneath 
the leaping Sanguillen at home. 

Although the Orioles were even, they 
still wondered about the three games they 



had lost to the Pirates in Pittsburgh. Be- 
fore going there it was all gags; the Ori- 
oles had made it look so easy while beat- 
ing the Pirates in Baltimore. Weaver ex- 
plained why he had relieved Palmer way 
back there in game No. 2 despite an 
11-3 lead. “I took him out because he 
had thrown 168 pitches and was begin- 
ning to feel twinges of pain in his arm,” 
he said. "Also, 1 thought 1 might have 
to bring him back later.” 

"Bring him back for what, a bow?” 
someone asked. No, the answer was — 
five days later — to save the Orioles’ lives. 
The Orioles needed saving because of 
the rebirth of the Pirates, a blessed event 
due quite likely to nothing more mys- 
terious than that they went home. 

Bands played and beat ’em bugs 


stickers were omnipresent and people in- 
sisted on talking about 1 960, the year the 
Pirates won the Series by beating the 
Yankees in an extremely dramatic seven 
games although they were outscored 55 
runs to 27. People remembered that those 
1 960 Pirates were built to take advantage 
of the peculiarities of old Forbes Field, 
to run and hustle and punch singles 
through the rock-hard infield and into 
the spacious outfield areas. Well, the 
1971 Pirates had done pretty well in their 
ball park, too, modern Three Rivers Sta- 
dium, a $35 million dollar saucer with an 
artificial surface that, if anything, sped 
ground balls through the infield even 
faster than the old one. The 1971 Pirates 
were 52-28 at home. 

One thing they planned to do was use 


Boog Powell thundered into second but Dave Cash's relay fora double play quieted the Birds. 


their speed. "We have always been a 
good running club even though we don’t 
have what you might call great stealing 
speed,” said Murtaugh. “Part of our 
conditioning is to be aggressive on the 
bases. You’ll never hear me say anything 
when an athlete is thrown out for being 
aggressive. 1 don’t have a steal sign. 1 
have a don't steal sign.” 

Pittsburgh started with Blass, who in 
1968 had been the team’s best pitcher. 
This season Dock Ellis, who was 1 9-9, re- 
ceived far more publicity even though 
Blass was 15-8 and started and complet- 
ed more games. 

"1 sat in the clubhouse in Baltimore 
during the first two games and watched 
on a television monitor,” Blass said. 
"I could get the ground-level shots 
and see what was being thrown. 1 
made some notes — and left them in 
Baltimore.” 

When the Orioles and Pirates trooped 
out on the artificial turf for game num-t 
ber three all decked out in their double® 
knit uniforms, it looked like the road- 
company opening for The Pajama Game. 
Any ideas that the Pirates would contin- 
ue their comic efforts of the first two 
games didn't last long, however. Blass 
moved through the first 21 Baltimore bat- 
ters while allowing only one hit. 

Pittsburgh meanwhile got a run in the 
first inning and added another in the sixth 
when Sanguillen scored from second on 
Pagan’s single. Frank Robinson hom- 

conttnued 


Danny Murtaugh saved his smile for the end. 
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ered, leading off Baltimore’s seventh. 
(“That’s why he makes four times as 
much as 1 do,” Blass said afterward.) 
Then with two on in the bottom of the 
seventh Bob Robertson, 0 for 9 at the 
time, missed the bum sign. Third-Base 
Coach Frank Oceak managed to contain 
his chagrin when Robertson responded 
with a better idea — a home run to right 
center. The Pirates had a 5-1 victory and 
Blass a three-hitter. 

“I was so nervous the night before that 
I lay in bed for hours without being able 
to sleep,” Blass said afterward. “When 1 
got up in the morning I was still so ner- 
vous that I blew a $3.40 breakfast. What 
was it? Toast, rare.” 

His afternoon snack — Oriole, well 
done — had been much more satisfying. 
One of Baltimore’s four 20-game win- 
ners, Mike Cuellar, had been beaten, and 


now the Pirates figured that the others 
wouldn’t be quite such formidable obsta- 
cles as they had once appeared. 

So on Wednesday they went to work 
on Pat Dobson. The first night game in 
Series history brought out the biggest 
baseball crowd (51,378) ever in Pitts- 
burgh as well as an estimated 61 million 
home TV viewers to their sets. And for 
one short stretch at the beginning they 
must have wondered why. The Orioles 
scored three quick runs off Luke Walker 
in the top of the first inning, and the coup 
de grace appeared imminent. Then a thin, 
21 -year-old pitcher named Bruce Kison 
came in from the bullpen to relieve, and 
it was Kison who did the couping. He got 
the final out of the first inning and, fol- 
lowing a bloop double to cenier field by 
Paul Blair in the second, set the Orioles 
down — on occasion quite literally; he hit 


Steve Blass, grinning broadly, received a hug from his father after his third-game victory. 







Pitching flat out, Nelson Brlles landed on 


three of them for a Series record— for the 
next six innings, allowing only two long 
fly balls as he moved his sidearm pitches 
in and out. 

The game was taut and filled with point 
and counterpoint. Pittsburgh scored two 
runs in its half of the first and then tied 
the game in the third despite losing a huge 
argument that erupted when Clemente 
lined a ball down the right-field line and 
over the fence. The drive was called foul, 
but Clemente didn’t lose any arguments 
with Dobson’s next pitch. He rammed it 
into right field for the single that led to 
the tying run, which is the sort of thing 
that happens when a man is in a streak 
as hot as Roberto’s. He was so hot, in 
fact, that each time he came to bat at 
Three Rivers the organist played Jesus 
Christ Superstar. He hit balls up around 
his ears and far out across the plate, and 
he made splendid catches in the outfield 
and ran the bases like a mere lad of 20 
(he is 37). 

The Pirates kept pounding Dobson 
and Reliever Eddie Watt, but they left 
men all over the bases and ran them as if 
drunk. So the game moved along tied 
into the Pirate seventh, at which point 
Milt May, a 21-year-old pinch hitter, set- 
tled it all by singling home the winning 
run. The victory really belonged to Ki- 
son, of course, who had shown the Ori- 
oles an old National League weapon. As 
Marty Allen, the comic and lifelong Pi- 





A/s hands three times, but he landed on Baltimore harder with a numbing two-hit shutout. 


rate fan, said, “Spiro Agnew wouldn’t 
have hit as many guys." 

Now the momentum belonged to the 
Pirates. Their base running, even though 
erratic, was hurrying the normally effi- 
cient Orioles into one silly blunder after 
another, and their pitching, maligned for 
most of the year, had suddenly blos- 
somed. In the fifth game Murtaugh 
named Nelson Briles as his starting pitch- 
er to oppose Dave McNally. 

Sometimes, the least of Briles’ talents 
seems to be pitching. A linguist who can 
speak half a dozen languages, the 28- 
year-old righthander has played Joe 
Hardy in the musical version of Damn 
Yankees and is equipped with a fine 
voice. One day in 1967 the St. Louis Car- 
dinals were leading the National League 
when Clemente lined a drive back at Bob 
Gibson, shattering the fibula in his right 
leg. Without Gibson, the Cards appeared 
doomed, but Briles picked up the slack 
with 14 wins against only five losses for 
the highest winning percentage (.737) in 
the league. The next year he won 19 
games. Early the following spring, how- 
ever, the mound was lowered, and Briles 
was a temporary casualty. Eventually he 
won 15 games, but he had great trouble 
adjusting to the change. 

So Briles revised his delivery, and the 
new style was never more in evidence 
than in the third Series game in Pitts- 
burgh. Briles drove so hard off the 


mound that he fell down three times. 
“My record is 1 1 in one game," he said. 
Flat out, Briles pitched the best game 
of his life. 

As early as the first inning the Pirates 
began to run on the Orioles once again. 
In the second, Robertson homered, and 
right behind him Sanguillen singled, stole 
second and scored on a single by Briles, 
a good hitting pitcher. And Briles kept 
driving the Orioles down. In only one 
inning did he allow Baltimore’s leadoff 
man to reach first, and Briles imme- 
diately took care of him with a double- 
play grounder. 

The Pirates took advantage of Balti- 
more's sloppy play to get their other two 
runs in the 4-0 victory. A walk, a ground 
out, an error by Brooks Robinson and 
a wild pitch produced the first. The sec- 
ond came after Gene Clines’ triple soared 
over Centerfielder Paul Blair's head. 

In 27 innings at Pittsburgh the Pirate 
pitchers had held the Orioles to a total 
of nine hits. The team had made no er- 
rors while the Orioles had made five. Bill 
Mazeroski, the biggest of many heroes on 
Pittsburgh's 1960 World Champions, 
stood by his locker. "Bill,” he was asked, 
"is this as good as it was then?" Maz 
looked around the clubhouse and smiled. 
"Things are always supposed to be bet- 
ter when you look back on them from 1 1 
years," he said, "but they might not be. 
They just might not be." ind 



Bruce Kison, most physical of the Pirate 
pitchers, dove into Johnson and plunked 
Frank Robinson with his wicked curve. 



SAVED BY THE ITCH TO SWITCH 


A year ago Penn State was fast developing a loser's look, so Joe Paterno started to tinker, shifting a safety 
to quarterback, a quarterback to tight end and shazzam! he has another winner by PAT PUTNAM 


F or breakfast last Saturday, Penn 
State's Joe Paterno fed his unbeaten 
Nittany Lions steak and eggs plus a hor- 
ror movie, something called “Upset 
1970: Syracuse 24, Penn State 7." It was 
a good way to start the day — a tasty ap- 
petizer mixed with a bitter reminder of 
last year's game. Then for lunch Pa- 
terno offered his boys Syracuse live, and 
when the meal was over toward late af- 
ternoon there was nothing left of the Or- 


angemen except a few bones scattered 
around the floor of old Archbold Sta- 
dium. Scoring 24 points in the first half, 
Penn State won with surprising ease 
31-0 to secure its position as king of the 
East and stay in contention for nation- 
al honors. 

Perhaps the major difference at Penn 
Slate this season is that Joe Paterno 
finally has everyone playing in the prop- 
er position. Since that loss to Syracuse 


a year ago, Paterno, in separate mo- 
ments of inspiration, has converted 
his second-string safety into his starting 
quarterback and his second-string quar- 
terback into his No. 1 tight end. He 
also has moved one of his top line- 
backers to defensive end. Which start- 
ed the rumor that Dr. John W. Os- 
wald, the university president, had been 
bypassing all practices in fear that he 
might wind up as Paterno’s center. "1 



Celebrating h/s first anniversary as a quarterback, ex-Safetyman John Hufnagel dives Into the end zone to score a touchdown against Syracuse. 
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don’t mind playing," he had allegedly 
said, “but do you think Mike Botts 
could run the school?" 

No matter. With Bolls still at center 
and all the others playing their new roles 
even better than Paterno has a right to 
expect, Penn State has put down five 
straight opponents by an average score 
of 38-6. 

The ex-safety at the helm is John Huf- 
nagel, a 187-pound junior accounting 
major who runs the option to perfection 
and who is slowly overcoming a bad 
rap as a mediocre passer. In Penn State’s 
first four games he completed 30 of 55 
for three scores and 412 yards, which is 
several rungs above mediocrity. 

“If Notre Dame had Hufnagel," said 
Syracuse Coach Ben Schwartzwalder, 
“they’d be a great team. If we had him, 
we’d be a good one.” 

But Penn State has him, and has ever 
since last year’s loss to Syracuse. He 
started the final five games of the 1970 
season and won them all. 

“The story that he couldn't pass start- 
ed after the Army game, his first for us 
at quarterback," said Jim Tarman, as- 
sistant to the athletic director. “It was 
tough for him. He knew very few of the 
pass plays. So he just stuck to the run- 
ning game. Because of that everyone de- 
cided he couldn't throw.” 

But Hufnagel’s success left Paterno 
with a problem. As his second-string 
quarterback he had Steve Joachim, a 
6' 3 Vi" sophomore with a strong throw- 
ing arm. What then would he do with 
Bob Parsons, his 6' 4 x /i" 236-pound ex- 
quarlcrback who is the team punter and 
a fine athlete? Finally he approached Par- 
sons midway through last spring’s prac- 
tice. “Uh, Bob,” said Paterno. “you 
know that Hufnagel is our quarterback?” 
Parsons nodded. “And that Joachim 
gives us a fine backup quarterback?” Par- 
sons nodded. “Uh, Bob, did you ever 
consider playing tight end?" 

Parsons grinned. “Coach, I thought 
you’d never ask.” 

"And what a difference he’s made in 
our offense,” Paterno says happily. 
“With him we are a great third-down 
team. The linebackers can’t make a move 
until he does. They just stand around 
waiting to see what he’s going to do." 

With a fine offensive line and runners 
like Franco Harris, a 220-pound full- 
back, and Lydell Mitchell, who is en 
route to w iping out all of Lenny Moore's 
records at Penn State, Paterno never had 


an unpeaceful thought about his ground 
game. In this year’s first four games 
Mitchell averaged 6.7 yards on 85 car- 
ries and scored 10 times; Harris was 
4.8 on 53 runs with four scores. And 
off the option that ex-safety was aver- 
aging five yards after 21 runs. 

But Patcrno’s smartest move may have 
been one he made way back in spring 
practice of 1970. although it hardly took 
effect until this year. Charlie Zapicc, an 
excellent offensive guard, approached 
Paterno one day. "Coach." said Zapicc. 
“I know you need linebackers, and if 
you want I'll give it a try." 

Paterno looked at his 222-pound se- 
nior, one with a solid chance for All- 
America honors as a guard. "Charlie,” 
he said, "1 know what this means, and 
why don’t you take a little more time 
to think about it?" 

Zapicc, a science major, agreed, but 
the next day he came back with the same 
offer. And he became a linebacker — for 
one game. Then on the plane to Col- 
orado he suffered an appendicitis attack 
and was out the rest of the year. 

"Coming back was hard at first,” Za- 
piec says. "I had missed a whole year 
and all the guys 1 really knew well had 
graduated. 1 didn't feel like a part of 
the team. I remember when I went into 
one defensive huddle I had to intro- 
duce myself to the guy next to me. 'I’m 
Charlie Zapicc,' I said. He said, ‘Hi, 
Charlie, nice to meet you.’ At times I 
felt like giving it all up.” At the end of 
spring practice Zapicc was voted defen- 
sive team captain. “It was one of the fin- 
est moments of my life," he said. “From 
then on I felt like I really belonged 
again." 

Finally Paterno, thinking half a year 
ahead to what he thought would be Syra- 
cuse’s bruising running game, took a line- 
backer, Jim Laslavic, and moved him 
to defensive end. And with that the de- 
fense, which wasn’t supposed to be ex- 
traordinary, especially with a new sec- 
ondary, seemed to come together. Each 
week, after a fine team performance, Za- 
piec demands that his mates get even bel- 
ter. And so far they have, as was es- 
pecially evident against Syracuse. 

Last Saturday Paterno dropped his 
normal 4-4-3 defense, stacked two line- 
backers behind his tackles and dared 
the big Orangemen to run anywhere else. 
“I figure they are going to look at our 
smaller linemen and they are going to 
come straight at us," he said. “Now 


we're going to find out what kind of a 
team we are." 

On that note, Paterno arrived with 
his latest bag of tricks. One was the 
phony Wishbone. “We just want it to 
look like the Wishbone," Paterno said. 
“From it we'll still run the same plays 
as from the Power I. Syracuse stunts so 
much, we just want them to think we’re 
in the Wishbone. We want to freeze their 
defense.’’ 

Freeze, did he say? In the first half, 
as Penn State rolled up its 24-0 lead, 
the Syracuse defense looked as though 
it was chipped from ice. On its third 
drive Penn State marched 14 plays to 
score, all on the ground, with Hufnagel 
getting the last three of 82 yards on a 
keep. A few minutes later little Alberto 
Vitiello kicked a 43-yard field goal to 
make it 10-0. 

That quickly became 17-0 when Huf- 
nagel moved Penn State 61 yards, the 
converted safety scoring his second 
touchdown on a one-yard dive. During 
that series Hufnagel passed once for 19 
yards and ran three times for 30. 

Then the defense got into the act. 
End Bruce Bannon, a 6' 3 Vi" 21 l-pound 
sprinter, sliced in to deflect a Syracuse 
punt and then threw a key block to al- 
low Linebacker Gary Gray to carry the 
loose ball 21 yards to score. Between 
them, Bannon and Gray make up one 
of the world’s more intelligent scoring 
combinations. Bannon, a geological sci- 
ence major, carries a 3.8 average. Gray, 
majoring in electrical engineering, carries 
a 3.3. Paterno would have made a split 
end out of Einstein. 

Mostly coasting the second half, Penn 
State fattened the final margin to 31-0 
with a late fourth-quarter touchdown 
on a one-yard run by third-string Full- 
back Ken Andrews. 

When it was over, a friend began talk- 
ing to Paterno about the Orange Bowl. 

"Go away,” said Paterno. 

But the friend persisted. "You know 
very well you’ve got an easy time be- 
tween now and your last game with Ten- 
nessee. So that makes you unbeaten, and 
Tennessee. . . .” 

“Hold it," said Paterno. “Stop right 
there." He turned to a group of writers 
nearby and said, “O.K., if you want to 
quote him, go ahead. Just make sure 
you spell this guy’s name right. Don’t 
spell it P-A-T-E-R-N-O.” 

He shook his head. "Boy, some easy 
time.” end 
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JUST ONE 
MORE FOR THE 
ROAD, 
S’lLVOUS PLAIT 




/Is part of a sumptuous tribute to 
wine, women and wheels. Frederic 
Chandon. the champagne king, 
staged a most intoxicating car rally 

by ROBERT F. JONES 

I f death and delight mark the opposite 
poles of mankind's condition, then no 
place on earth is more human than the 
C hampagne country of France. The plac- 
id hills that Hank the winding, bottle- 
green Marne have witnessed vast slaugh- 
ters from the days of Attila the Hun 
through those of George S, Patton, yet 
these same chalky slopes are the birth- 
place and prime reservoir of that cel- 
ebratory wine which men associate with 
the ultimate joys. On the one hand, war 
and rapine, pillage and destruction: on 
the other, birth and Bar Mitzvah, love 
and victory — that is the essence, and the 
schizophrenia, of Champagne. Last 
week, down its fast mountain roads and 
through the halls of its elegant chateaus, 
the region manifested the joyful side of 
its personality with the snarl of engines 
and a steady, two-day barrage of pop- 
ping corks. To the gun-shy and war- 
weary Champenois, the sounds might 


have called up memories of the Siege of 
Rheims during World War l or the ar- 
rival of the U.S. Third Army in 1944. 
But to the 150-odd participants in the 
week’s events, everything was filtered 
through a fine golden haze of bubbles. 
It was all, as the French say, ires (hole. 


The occasion was the second annual 
Rally e des Champions, a mock-compct- 
itivc gathering of France's top racing 
drivers, chefs, entertainers and entrepre- 
neurs. along with their sleek, cye-plcas- 
ing ladies. The whole bubbly do was 
sponsored by Moet & Chandon. the 


Mme. Jean-Pierre Beltoise sips. Mme. 
Jochen Rindt says fill er up. the pop- 
eyed comedian Moustache serves 
a trayful and rally winner Jean- 
Francois Piot salutes the scene. 



OTOGRAPHS BV GfRRY CRANMAM 


world’s largest producer of champagne, 
in conjunction with Ford of France. Os- 
tensibly. the purpose of the rally was to 
determine a champion lies champions by 
means of a 137-kilometer drive at high 
speed through the wine fields surround- 
ing F.pernay. But since, to the French- 
man. mere speed doth not a champion 
make, more complex tasks had been add- 
ed to the agenda. The true champion 
would not only have to drive well but 
also prepare an haute cuisine omelet, 
catch a string of trout, negotiate an ob- 
stacle course on a tall vineyard tractor, 
pon der a parcel of clay pigeons in a trap 
shoot and demonstrate his prowess on 
a motorbike. On form, this ultracivilized 
hcxathlon would appear to be immensely 
challenging, but nothing so serious was 
intended. “It is a reunion, a chance to 
have fun.” explained Comte Frederic 
Chandon dc Briallcs, the rally's prime 
mover. "It is a gathering of some in- 
teresting people." 

Indeed they were, starting with the 
Count himself, who prefers to be called 
Fred. A tall, graying, whippet-slim man 
of 42 w ith blue eyes as brut as his prod- 
uct. Chandon was a youth during World 
War II and so has enjoyed an adult 
life at Rheims unpunctuated by any 
artillery other than his own. He proved 


to be an egalitarian host and a cool, 
quick-cornering driver as well. Chandon 
had chosen his entry list as carefully 
as his little old wine makers select 
grapes for their cuvees. For basic body, 
there were the heavies: Grand Prix Driv- 
er Jean-Pierre Beltoise, the fiercest man 
in a tight corner since the late Pedro 
Rodriguez: Three-Star Chef Paul Bo- 
cuse, with the sunken black eyes of a 
mad monk and the lightest crepes in 
the Rcpublique: Nina Rindi. widow of 
the 1970 world champion Jochen. a 
blonde Bam hi w ho emanates sorrow 
as poignantly as a pieta. h'or zest and 
sparkle, there were Francois ('evert, 
winner of the U.S. Grand Prix (SI, 
Oct. II), whose girlish features belie 
his rakchell nature: and Moustache, 
the mammoth Parisian comic to whom 
naught is sacred save laughter and cham- 
pagne. Tor bouquet, little more was 
needed than the presence of Jacqueline 
Beltoise. Jcan-Picrre’s wife and ('even's 
sister, slender and shapely as a cham- 
pagne flute but not nearly as fragile. 
While the male competitors eyed Jac- 
queline hungrily, the female contestants 
seemed to wish that Chef Jean Trois- 
gros might consider her for a starring 
role in his famous Steak Tartare, about 
which there will be more later. 
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JUST ONE MORE continued 


Most motor races are culinary disas- 
ters, with participants and spectators 
alike forced to gulp down sandwiches 
and beer to sustain the inner man. Not 
Fred Chandon’s rally. Indeed, as if to 
underscore the grandest sin of this grand 
sport, the omelet-making contest was the 
first event on the schedule. The partic- 
ipants gathered in I'Orangerie du Jar- 
din Fran?ais. across the road from the 
winery, for this supreme test of the skil- 
let. Copious amounts of champagne had 
already flowed, and more was always 
ready in the misty magnums that cir- 
culated through the crowd in the steady 
hands of blue-smocked sommeliers. The 
Orangcrie was designed in 1807 by Jean- 
Rapt iste Isabey, and Napoleon himself 
often strolled through its formal French 
gardens and alongside a reflecting pool 
filled with aristocratic trout. The em- 
peror, an omelet-freak like all French- 
men. would doubtless have taken of- 
fense at the equipment on hand: thin- 
skinned skillets and one-burner gas 
stoves. "‘An omelet requires a heavy pan 
and a much hotter flame," grumped 
Moustache as he separated his whites 
from his yolks and whipped up a fine 
eggy froth. Then he grabbed a bottle of 
St. James rum. slammed back a hearty 


swig, dashed an equal amount into his 
mixture and yolked it up some more. 

Cevert, meanwhile, was sweating be- 
neath his chef's cap and lashing his con- 
coction with mushrooms, chopped ham 
and asparagus under the watchful eye 
of his sister. Reltoise heeded her advice — 
last year he had spiked his omelet with 
pebbles and a live goldfish, in memory 
no doubt of the food he had eaten at Wat- 
kins Glen. Thanks to Jacqueline's tu- 
telage. her brother and her husband lied 
for third place. Egghead of the day was 
Francois Mazct, whose rally teammate, 
Paul Bocuse. played no small role in 
his success. 

The next event was the fishing con- 
test in the placid waters of the reflect- 
ing pool. It resembled opening day of 
the trout season on any American 
stream: 30 rods flailing frantically over 
50 yards of water: obscenities echoing 
up and down the line as men missed 
their strikes: exultation as they landed 
a fish. Only the French chefs seemed to 
know what they were doing. Bocuse 
yanked a dozen German brown trout 
out of his bathtub-sized segment of the 
pond in as many minutes, one of them 
a splendid fish of nearly two pounds 
which he played as tenaciously as if it 



Between Nebuchadnezzars on gymkhana scoots Francois Cevert' s fiancee. Francois directing. 


were a record marlin. By contrast, Mi- 
chel Jazy. the former world record hold- 
er in the mile run, missed strike after 
strike and finally was pushed into the 
pool by a rowdy competitor. “I must 
have been given bad bait," laughed Mi- 
chel as he drip-dried himself later. "The 
trout were nipping at my boots when I 
was in the water, so they were hungry 
enough." Victory in the fishing contest 
w ent to M ichcl Gcurard. an up-and-com- 
ing young chef w ho cleverly stuffed his 
catch with stones to increase the weight. 
The judges overlooked that deception, 
though they disqualified two limp mack- 
erel and a hefty filet of sole presented 
at the weigh-in by Moustache. "Unfair!" 
he bellowed, swallowing another tulip 
of wine. 

Next on the agenda was a gymkhana 
involving vineyard tractors, pony cars 
and giant plastic Nebuchadnezzars of 
champagne-empty, of course, but of 
the same size as those ample containers 
that house 20 bottles of the real stuff. 
The event was held in a sprawling park- 
ing lot downhill from the Moet & C'han- 
don headquarters, with the tall bottles 
marking a slalom course through which 
the contestants threaded their way, tip- 
si ly enough to make an American traf- 
fic cop think he was in heaven. Nina 
Rindt and her teammate. La Belle Bcl- 
toise. handled the tractors with the skill 
of born Champcnois. but Paul Bocuse 
was penalized when his partner. Rally 
Driver Mazet, coached him through the 
one-mph corners. "Unfair!" belched Bo- 
cuse, reaching for another goblet. 

The first day of competition ended 
with no clear victor in sight, which was 
just as well since none of the contes- 
tants could have seen him anyway. A 
gala dinner in the Cavcau Napoleon — 
one of the myriad cellars carved through 
1 5 Vi miles of chalk under the Maison 
Moet & Chan don — terminated the eve- 
ning. It was an eerie setting, with Jet Set- 
ters in all their haute couture and hau- 
teur sipping a 191 1 vintage champagne 
under a vaulted ceiling festooned with 
mould and cobwebs. One recalled For- 
tunato’s death in the Poe story and lis- 
tened uneasily for the slap of mortar on 
stone. All that could be heard was the 
clinking of crystal. 

Next morning, with the actual driv- 
ing leg of the rally due to begin. Jcan- 
Pierrc Beltoise failed to show . Some said 
he was off testing a new Matra pro- 
conttnued 
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Every sip 

of 100 Pipers is blended 
with malt whiskies 
from the oldest distillery 
in Scotland. 


Now go buy a scotch. 





Set in the wall of our 
Strathisla distillery is a 
stone bearing the date 
1695. Historians reckon 
it to be the oldest malt 
whisky distillery in the 
highlands. It has been 
operating continuously since the year 
1 786, when the Earl of Find later and Sea- 
field granted a lease on the property. 

Little has changed 
at Strathisla in the en- 
suing centuries. For 
in Scotland, the time- 
honored traditions of 
distilling are almost 
always the surest 
means to achieve a 


classic whisky. This is why, even today, 
100 Pipers scotch is made in the metic- 
ulously personal style of another age. 
We continue to cure our malt 
over smoldering fires fueled 
by the rich local peat. We 
use traditional pot stills and 
distill our malt whiskies one 
batch at a time, following 
rituals perfected in the 
eighteenthcentury. 

No doubt there 
are easier ways 
to make scotch 
whisky. But there 
will never be any 
other way to make 
100 Pipers. 


100 PIPERS 


It's made proudly. Drink it that way. 


100 PIPERS • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Community Family Centers 
introduces PHILCOMATIC. 
A better idea in color TV. 




It’s color TV so automatic, 
you can tune it 
without even looking 
at the picture. 


Only PHILCOMATIC 
has a light that helps you 
get the picture right. 

Come in and well show you a 
dramatic demonstration of the 
new PHILCOMATIC" Color TV. 

Well cover up a PHILCOMATIC 
screen and still come up with a 
great-looking picture. 

You'll see how easyit is, when 
you see the light. 

See PHILCOMATIC. See the 
light in color TV. 

PHILCQ 

The better idea people. 
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JUST ONE MORE rOHIiluifd 


totypc, but one Moot & Chundon em- 
ployee thought otherwise. “Jean-Pierre 
was smitten by his succes d'eslime in 
the omelet match and drank too much 
champagne,” he suggested. Jean-Pierre 
did turn up in time, however, to collect 
his free champers later. The rally was 
to begin at the Chateau dc Saran, an 
18th century country home just outside 
Epernay on the slopes of the Cote des 
Blancs, where the Mofit &Chandon brass 
entertain their customers in a style be- 
fitting the era of Bonaparte. The first 
leg, a hill climb up the sinuous asphalt 
driveway past formal gardens and 
gnarled beech trees, began inauspiciously 
when a lady publicist from Paris creamed 
the hay bales and her male partner bent 
a fender on the chateau wall at the top 
of the slope. Cevert ran the whole chi- 
cane in low gear: who needs to take 
chances during the off season? 

By the end of the hill climb the sun 
had burned its way through the autum- 
nal overcast and the wincy vales of the 
Montagne de Rheims were unfolding in 
all their amber intricacy. Everyone was 
thirsty, and the next slop was the Ab- 
bey of Hautvillers, where the beloved 
Dom Perignon invented champagne 281 
years ago. What better incentive for a 
lead-footed dash through the kinky roads 
and crumbling villages of the region? 
Fortunately, the roads of Champagne 
are well paved and its people eschew jay- 
walking, otherwise many of the cars 
might have ended up bloody in the ditch- 
es. All hands reached Hautvillers safe- 
ly, collected a free bottle of Dom Pe- 
rignon (vintage 1962, an excellent year, 
and retailing for about SI2 the liter), 
then sped olT for Rheims and more cham- 
pagne at the auto club. Jacqueline Bel- 
toisc and Nina Rindl, driving like gran- 
nies along the fast roads cn route, were 
overtaken easily but nonetheless made 
the *'bcst“ time between the two check- 
points. “Unfair!” gurgled the opposi- 
tion, but a few more glasses of cham- 
pagne stilled the protest. Another quick 
dash to the winery of Canard-Duchcnc, 
another freebie (this time a magnum 
apiece of vintage 1966), and the party 
arrived at Freddy Chandon's villa at 
Louvois, where a sumptuous buffet had 
been laid on. along with plenty of — yep— 
champagne. 

The villa was a study in precisely that 
elegance which triggers revolution: in 


the central hallway, portraits of puffy, 
18th century ladies sneered down on 
mountains of grapes and cheese, while 
a gypsy band— Lc Pirate ct Cic, out of 
Menton in the south of France- 
strummed hokum Hispanic songs like a 
broken 78-rpm record. Fred Chandon 
had discovered The Pirate during the 
course of his travels. The Pirate had 
false teeth, and the inner edge of his 
upper lip stuck to his teeth while the 
outer edge curled in a sneer that du- 
plicated those of the painted duchesses 
on the wall. Smoked trout and aspar- 
agus with truffles disappeared like pris- 
oners into a contemporary Bastille, 
chased along with potted hare, wild 
strawberries and indecipherable salads. 
Then up rose Jean Troisgros to rescue 
the afternoon from ennui. It was the 
great Steak Tartare caper, and it was 
well worth the mad dash along the roads 
of Champagne to see it performed. 

First, Troisgros plopped six egg yolks 
into a dish, then two squirts of tabasco, 
followed by enough catsup to cover 10 
hamburgers. Six Bloody Marys' worth 
of Worcestershire sauce followed, its 
pungency enhanced by a plethora of salt. 
His grizzled beard bristling, Troisgros 
punished the mixture with a wire whip, 
then soothed it with two cups of vegeta- 
ble oil. half a handful of chopped onions, 
a touch of parsley and three sprigs of 
fresh watercress. Next, he scooped about 
two pounds of chopped beef into the 
bowl, kneaded it heartily, and dosed the 
result with a healthy shower of brandy. 
The result: a dish that could turn any civ- 
ilized man to cannibalism. Indeed, the 
paunchy singer Tino Rossi ale a full 
quarter of the recipe and came grumbling 
back for more. But Troisgros w as gone — 
out into the back lots of the chateau for 
the next event, a trap shoot in which the 
canny cook dusted 10 birds out of 10 to 
win. “One learns to shoot in the cooking 
business,” he allowed. 

The final event, a mini bike race 
through another obstacle course marked 
by the ubiquitous Nebuchadnezzars, 
provided spills and thrills galore — espe- 
cially when (.even's fiancee Christina 
Caraman took a tantalizing header at 
two miles an hour on a downslopc. Then 
the skies, which had been glowering all 
afternoon, opened with a vengeance, and 
the Beautiful People lied back to the 
champagne trays. 


That evening, the grand trophy was 
presented. The winners, if anyone real- 
ly cared. were Jean-Frangois Piot, a rally 
driver of local repute, and his teammate 
Jean-Pierre Paoli. a publicist. In a way, 
it was fitting: there could be no serious 
winner since there had been no serious 
contest, and Piot acknowledged the fact 
with a glass of champagne on the Cha- 
teau de Saran's steps. Cevert. too. rec- 
ognized the purpose of the two-day blow - 
out by leaping onto a table with The 
Pirate's slinky, belly-dancing wife and 
stomping away like a mad. baby-faced 
gypsy. Then Beltoise replaced him, try- 
ing his deadly damndest to crack the 
table in two. Finally. Moustache mount- 
ed the boards — all 300 pounds of him— 
and when the table still refused to break, 
dropped his trousers in a brief, briefless 
and utterly contemptuous gesture. Ap- 
plause! More champagne! 

In the end, of course, it was the Cham- 
pagne country that triumphed, just as it 
had over all earlier invaders. One be- 
gan to understand the mystical nature 
which winebibbing peoples attribute to 
their liquid sacrament. As the candles 
guttered out in the chateau, and the last 
cars whined down the winding driveway 
through the twisted trees, past the poo- 
dle-clipped gardens, into the wet, chalky 
roadways of the Valley of the Marne, 
one also recalled the lines of the Amer- 
ican poet, Alan Seegcr. who died in the 
pallid mud of Champagne during the 
Great War. Apostrophizing a dead bud- 
dy, Seegcr wrote: 

In the glad rexels, in the happy 
fetes. 

When cheeks arc flushed, and glasses 
gill and pearled 

With the sweet wine of France that 
concentrates 

The sunshine and the beauty of the 
world 

Drink sometimes, you whose footsteps 
yet may tread 

The undisturbed, delightful paths of 
Earth, 

To those whose blood, in pious duty 
shed. 

Hallows the soil where that same 
wine had birth. . . . 

A rather cool and fitting sentiment. 
Good night, Nina! Good night. Jacque- 
line! Good night, Moustache! Good 
night, Fred! Hie! end 
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PRO BAIHETBAII 


Three times in the first period of a midseason game at Los An- 
geles last year, Jerry West dribbled quickly to his favorite spot to 
the right of the key. delivered that special, hard bounce of the ball 

he uses to launch 

match-ups make s S’ = 

ments later he was 

wheeling back into the same spot. But now the bigger man guarding 
him, Chicago's Jerry Sloan, lunged up and jostled West in midflight, 
inadvertently slamming him to the floor. West made the shot and he 
also was awarded a foul shot, but Sloan had made a point all his 
own.- in the next three periods West did not again try successive 
shots from the same area of the floor-and the moral was there for 
all the stands to see. Exactly. In no other team sport are the con- 
frontations between individual players as obvious as they are in 
professional basketball. Today's sophisticated fan now comes 
equipped with a sort of split-level vision, looking inside the bigger 
battles between teams to follow the key match-ups. the man-to- 
man skirmishes that are as exciting as the outside game itself. Pic- 
tured at right, and on the pages that follow, are three of today's 
most interesting match-ups. three games within games to watch in 
the season ahead. At guard, the quick-shooting West is beautifully 
offset by Sloan, whose match-up strategy is simple enough— wear 
the man down. It often works, since Sloan is the best rebounding 
guard in the league and boxing him out is an exhausting task that 
West rarely faces against other backcourt men. But an even better 
battle is produced by New York's Dave DeBusschere and Bal- 
timore's Gus Johnson (see cover and overleaf), a muscular con- 
frontation that experts call "the classic match-up." Johnson him- 
self says simply, "It's war, man." No two NBA players are more 
closely paired: they are the league's best defensive forwards; 
both are exceptional rebounders and shooters and, deep within 
each Knicks-Bullets game, they duel strength to strength, grinding 
at each other for leverage, each expecting only a momentary flash 
opening. At center, meanwhile, Milwaukee's sinewy Kareem Jab- 
bar is a towering offensive power, usually unstoppable. But the War- 
riors' Nate Thurmond is an equally agile defensive specialist, and 
when the two meet, the earth shakes. "Nate is the only good cen- 
ter who doesn't try to rough me up," says Jabbar. "It is strictly my 
talent against his." Result: the rare sight of two big men in fierce 
balance. And best of all for the fans, while these interior dramas 
are being played, the outside games swirl on. For a preview of 
both, read on to the assessment of the season ahead and scout- 
ing reports by Peter Carry and Jerry Kirshenbaum, followed by 
Frank Deford's inside look at basketball's Little Big Man. 




Hotly pursued by Iloan, West brakes, fires over the top. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY WAITER IOOSS IR. 
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A war is over, 
and the shooting starts 


W hat if General Robert E. Lee, af- 
ter all those terrible months in 
the trenches at Richmond, had gone off 
to surrender at Appomattox only to find 
that his troops would not quit fighting? 
Well, after four years under constant 
siege by the rebel American Basketball 
Association, the National Basketball 
Association has finally capitulated and 
agreed to merge. At least, the NBA own- 
ers have agreed. Their players have not. 
After all. the hostilities turned them into 
some of history's most generously re- 
warded war profiteers. 

Today, the merger that seemed so near 
last spring is still incomplete. But for 
the fans, the days are now past when 
clamor about player raids, interleaguc 
intrigues and other nonbasketball brou- 
haha can detract from the game itself. 
Beginning with the season-opening tip- 
offs last week, basketball is back. 

Sometime in the next few 1 months Con- 
gress will act on the battle between own- 
ers and players, but whatever the final 
decision it will have little effect on the 
face of the game. If the players win — 
and theirs is the stronger philosophical 
position — the bosses will grouse for a 
time, a franchise or two may fail and 
then the front offices (perhaps those in 
baseball and football as well) will ad- 
just to the hard reality of doing busi- 
ness in a frcc-markct economy. Should 
the owners win — and that also must be 
considered a possibility since Congress 
is often responsive to those who appear 
before it with the most money and in- 
fluence— the players will grouse awhile, 
continue to compete as hard as they do 
now and watch their average salaries 
slowly decrease. 

If the notice given the opening round 
of Senate hearings earlier this month is 
a true indicator, fans will have to sub- 
scribe to the Congressional Record to 


find out how the owner-player battle 
fares. But most basketball buffs will be 
too busy enjoying the sight of Kareem 
Jabbar, stronger and better than ever, 
trying to propel Milwaukee to another 
championship, or Julius Erving, very 
likely the best rookie in cither league, 
doing his thing for Virginia. 

Defense is another aspect of the game 
well worth watching. Scoring in the NBA 
has dropped steadily over the past few 
seasons, and the once point-happy ABA 
is certain to begin following the trend 
now that the talent and size of its play- 
ers are reaching NBA proportions. Ten 
seasons ago five NBA players averaged 
at least 30 points per game; last year 
only Jabbar among all pros reached that 
level. In the 1961-62 season the average 
NBA team scored 120 points a game; 
in 1970-71 the mean was 1 12. 

Jerry West, a top scorer throughout 
the past decade, says, ‘'Defenses all 
around the league arc more sophisticat- 
ed. This has necessitated a change in all 
players. The days of four or five guys av- 
eraging 30 points arc gone. There are 
more complex zone types of defenses 
now. They have the appearance of man- 
to-man but work on zone principles.” 

Match-ups, like the ones pictured on 
the preceding pages, are the key to good 
defense, particularly for teams without 
a huge, shot-blocking center. Coaches 
routinely respond to opponents' substi- 
tutions with lineup changes of their ow n, 
attempting to gain an edge in speed at 
one position or in height at another. 
For a coach, the ultimate tactical tri- 
umph is a mismatch in his team's favor, 
a situation in which the fine balance of 
talent has gone awry and put the op- 
position at a defensive disadvantage. 

There will be plenty of interesting new 
match-ups this year involving the larg- 
est group of good young players ever to 


enter the pros in one season. Aside from 
regular draftees like Portland’s Sidney 
Wicks and the two giant, defense-ori- 
ented centers, Artis Gilmore of Kentucky 
and Buffalo’s Elmore Smith, there are 
several even younger rookies who have 
reached the pros a year or more before 
their college careers were due to end. 
Erving. Cincinnati's Nate Williams and 
George McGinnis of Indiana are among 
those who left school as a result of war- 
time raids or because of the decision in 
the Spencer Haywood case w hich oblig- 
es the leagues to permit special ‘'hard- 
ship'' cases to play even before their 
college eligibilities have expired. The 
presence of these premature pros will 
make this spring’s draft a monumental 
nonevent. The talent in the present col- 
lege senior class is now considered so 
thin that at least one scout will be slay- 
ing home most of the winter. Atlanta’s 
Gene Tormohlen will spend less time 
viewing college games in order to re- 
main with the Hawks and give individ- 
ual coaching to T 2" hardship draftee 
Tom Payne, who was a sophomore at 
Kentucky last season. 

The younger rookies, most of whom 
play in the ABA. will help the newer 
league move more rapidly to equality. 
There arc other signs of approaching bal- 
ance: the ABA's surprising record in in- 
terlcaguc exhibitions (8-15), its success 
for the first lime in matching the NBA 
in signing college seniors and the fact 
that it was the NBA which moved fran- 
chises and made more major trades dur- 
ing the off season. 

The two leagues arc not equal yet, 
but within each of them tight races, far 
more exciting than that dreary battle be- 
tween the players and owners, are at 
hand. Scouting reports on the NBA and 
the ABA start on the next page. 

— Peier Carry 


Matched at center, Ihurmond and Jabbar dominate a game. 
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NBA PREVIEW 


Philadelphia’s old folks figure they'll finish out 
front, but the New York Knicks- who know all 
about the Spirit of '76— should seize it again 


Atlantic 



urdencd by one of pro basketball's 
biggest payrolls — the price of dis- 
suading such veterans as Luke Jackson 
and Billy Cunningham from jumping at 
various times to the ABA the Phila- 
delphia 76ers have lately been econo- 
mizing in an odd way. They keep com- 
ing up w ith first-round draft choices un- 
likely to ever replace the high-salaried 
oldtimers. Creaky with age in conse- 
quence. Philadelphia nonetheless gave 
New York a run for the division title 
last season, and Coach Jack Ramsay 
gamely, if unconvincingly, insists. "I 
honestly think we can win the NBA 
championship this year." 

As if to inspire his old crew, Ramsay 
did a lot of surfing, a recreation not usu- 
ally associated w ith baldish, 46-year-old 
coaches, while the 76crs trained at Fort 
Pierce. Fla. for vv hat shapes up as a close- 
ly bunched divisional race. And while 
the Knicks ought to win again, they 
might have to invoke the Spirit of '76 
themselves, what with Dick Barnett be- 
ing a ripe old 35 and Willis Reed re- 


covering from knee surgery. As insurance 
for Reed. New York has acquired Jerry 
Lucas, who should help Dave DeBus- 
scherc get the ball off the defensive 
boards and out to Wall Frazier to trig- 
ger the Knick fast break. To back up Bar- 
nett. there is Marquette's Dean Mcm- 
inger. a little rookie who already has 
started drawing big applause. Still. Lu- 
cas lacks Reed's quickness and defensive 
gifts, and Coach Red Hol/man was be- 
ing understandably solicitous toward his 
injury-prone center when, taking the 
Knicks into Indianapolis fora preseason 
game against the ABA Pacers, he cau- 
tioned. "Better not go in the dressing 
room, Willis— it’s crowded in there." 
Reed, venturing into still heavier traf- 
fic. promptly scored 22 points in a 
98 96 Knick victory. 

The other playoff berth could quite 
possibly go to the upstart Buffalo Braves, 
whose coach. Dolph Schayes lasted just 
one game. Buffalo lost that one by 33 
points and in came John McCarthy. Still, 
the team's improved prospects arc sug- 


gested by the fate of last year's two 20- 
point scorers, Don May and Bob Kauff- 
man. May was traded to Atlanta in a deal 
that brings to the young Braves the 
steady hand at guard of Wall Hazzard. 
Kauffman, a one-year wonder at the high 
post, w ill return to forward to make way 
for Elmore Smith, the 7’ 1" rookie from 
Kentucky Slate w hom Buffalo signed for 
a reported $2 million and then pul 
through four days of hospital tests to 
make sure he was in working order. 
Smith needs experience, especially on of- 
fense. but his shot-blocking and re- 
bounding potential is such that one brave 
Buffalo official says. “We don't care if El- 
more scores only five points a game. We 
really don't." Of course, that raises the 
question of where the points will come 
from, since Kauffman will not bequiteas 
effective against more mobile cornermen. 

Another team on the upswing is Bos- 
ton. though the Celtics still must de- 
velop something resembling team de- 
fense. As a start, they have finally 
stopped dreaming of Bill Russell's apoc- 
alyptic presence, and when Jo Jo White, 
that sweet-shooting guard, needed a jer- 
sey for an exhibition game w ith the 76crs 
at Hazleton, Pa., he thought nothing of 
donning Russell's sacred (but not yet 
formally retired) No. 6 for the evening. 
The bench is weak, a problem for a 
club that likes to run. but Coach Tom 
Hcinsohn gets solid rebounding from old 
reliables John Havlicek. who does ev- 
erything, and Don Nelson and, above 
all. Russell's successor at center, scrap- 
py Dave Cowcns. 

All of which dooms Philadelphia to 
last place, right ’ Well, the 76ers have 
made the playoffs eight straight years, 
and they still have Cunningham and Ar- 
chie Clark, one-on-one standouts adept 
at finding the free man when douhle- 
teamed. Then there is the tireless Hal 
Greer, who needs just 57 more games 
to surpass Schayes' NBA caieer record 
of 1.059. Greer now doubles as Ram- 
say's assistant coach, but lie says. "The 
important thing is how I produce as a 
player." The NBA's second-oldest guard 
after the Knicks' Barnett, Gieei last sea- 
son averaged a remarkable 37-plus min- 
utes and 18.6 points a game. 



Central 


Can the mature new Maravich lead his Hawks 
through the battlefields ahead? The only team 
to stop him. sore knees and all, is Baltimore 


^^yiialcvcr happened to the Atlanta 
Hawks the first half of last season 
may remain forever a topic for conjec- 
ture— or at least until Pete Maravich 
writes his memoirs. The facts behind all 
that talk of petty jealousy, divisiveness 
and envy stirred up by the arrival of Mar- 
avich and his S2 million contract, fol- 
lowed by a 14-32 record before the All- 
Star Game, are now being neatly ob- 
scured by the Hawks. 

Captain Bill Bridges, much in the 
midst of last year's unrest, sets a stony 
calm on his handsome face and says he 
docs not want to talk about it. Coach 
Richie Guerin boldly claims, "Morale 
problems? We didn't have any morale 
problems." Atlanta President Bob Cous- 
ins merely smiles, remembering it. Only 
Maravich willingly acknowledges that 
his rookie year was less than pluperfect. 
"I want to forget it,” he says. "I'll be re- 
garded as a second-year man, but I feel 
like a 10-year man. It was incredible all 
the way." 

This season could be incredible, too- 
in a decidedly different way. Last year, 
after the Haw ks finally solved their prob- 


lems. they won 13 of their closing 17 
games with Maravich directing the of- 
fense and averaging 29 points. Pete will 
be more mature this season (despite the 
mononucleosis that will delay his de- 
but) and should complete his drive to 
stardom that began in those final games. 
Guerin traded Walt Hazzard to Buffalo, 
thereby handing Maravich floor lead- 
ership of the Hawks and. more impor- 
tantly. allowing consistent Lou Hudson 
to move back from forward to guard 
where he will join Maravich to form 
the NBA's highest-scoring backcouri. 
Don May. Bridges and Center Wall Bel- 
lamy create a solid front line, and they 
arc backed up by unusual depth, in- 
cluding 6' 8 Vi" rookie George Trapp. 
Trapp should be a threat to take May's 
starting job. and his development could 
be the key to Atlanta's success. With 
Trapp coming off the bench, the Hawks 
should win their division; if he improves 
enough to start, they could take the East- 
ern half of the NBA. 

Baltimore won that title last year, and 
the Bullets remain largely unchanged. 
Well, they did add a strong rookie for- 


ward. 6' 9' Stan Love (Oregon), and 
Coach Gene Shue. long the last of the 
NBa\ flattops, now combs his hair in 
the style once called Ivy League. Oth- 
erwise, there is the same fine Baltimore 
personnel — and those same awful knees. 
The three best Bullets. F.arl Monroe 
(right knee). Wes Unseld (left) and Gus 
Johnson (both), were ailing during the 
exhibition season. Their recuperations, 
and all the Bullets* willingness to con- 
tinue playing the controlled, less indi- 
vidualistic offense they employed during 
the playoffs last year, will decide wheth- 
er Baltimore can challenge Atlanta. 

If the Bullet knees get too far out of 
joint and if Cincinnati solves a similar 
problem of its own. the Royals could 
press Baltimore Tor second place. Rook- 
ie Forward Ken Durrctt (La Salle), con- 
sidered by some scouts a better pros- 
pect than more widely publicized Sid- 
ney Wicks ( UCLA ). was slow recovering 
from a knee injury. Now that Durrctt 
is finally ready to play. Bob Cousy's fast- 
break offense will be hard to shut dow n 
once it begins rolling. Getting it started 
is another matter: the Royals still lack 
a strong defensive rcboundcr at center. 
Gil McGregor, a 6' 8', 240-pound sixth- 
round draftee from Wake Forest who 
may be the rookie sleeper of the year, 
could lessen that problem. 

Elsewhere in the division, it seems a 
cinch that Cleveland will be the worst 
team in the NBA. "We've got a great 
bunch of backup players." says Coach 
Bill Fitch. "Wc‘d make somebody a hell 
of a farm club." Only the starting Cav- 
alier guards do not lit Fitch's description, 
but neither will be on hand to begin the 
season. Butch Beard remains in the Army 
until November, about the same time 
that the foot Notre Dame's Austin Carr 
broke in a preseason scrimmage is ex- 
pected to heal. Cleveland flabbergasted 
the rest of the NBA by drafting Carr 
first last spring instead of a big man. 
That choice means the Cavs will be far 
less improved than their expansion 
brothers in Buffalo and Portland, and 
also that Fitch and Cleveland Owner 
Nick Milcti may have the last laugh. 
After all. they should pick first in the 
draft again this year. 

CONTINUED 
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continued 


Midwcit 


Put the Bucks down for 
title— and then turn to 
pertinent question: Who 


they counted up the victo- 
ries just before the playoffs last 
season, all four Midwest teams were in 
the NBA's top seven. But only two clubs, 
Milwaukee and Chicago, were allowed 
to push on to the finals under the rule 
that limits the action to first- and second- 
place teams in each division. And while 
a league conference in November will 
review that rule, the likelihood of change 
seems small, which means just one thing: 
the race for the second playoff spot will 
again be tight. In fact, it will be so close 
that the outcome might well be deter- 
mined by the unpredictable rather than 
talent— such things as injuries, team mo- 
rale and luck. 

First playoff position is something 
else: talent in the towering form of Ka- 
reem Abdul Jabbar will keep that 
honor — and subsequently the league 
championship — firmly in the hands of 
the Bucks. Simply because the compet- 
itive fire of a first title-winning season 
can rarely be sustained the second time 
around, Milwaukee likely will lose more 



than the 16 games it lost a year ago. 
But not many, because Jabbar is still 
reaching for his full potential as a play- 
er, and Oscar is still running the show. 
In exhibitions Jabbar hit 65% of his 
own shots, blocked opponents' shots 
more frequently than ever and looked 
stronger. He is five pounds heavier (237 
pounds on that towering frame) and the 
extra weight has broadened his chest and 
shoulders, just the thing to help the 
Bucks’ rebounding. That was the team's 
only basic weakness last season, but the 
situation should also improve with the 
introduction of 6' 9" John Block from 
Houston. Block replaces retired Bob 
Boozer as the substitute for small 
starting Forwards Greg Smith and Bob 
Dandridge, giving Milwaukee added 
strength, speed and shooting range. 

One thing that could slow the Bucks’ 
getaway is a bad case of preseason ex- 
haustion. The team’s popular road show 
stormed the circuit to big crowds but 
ran everybody ragged. 

This situation offers hope to Phoenix, 
which lost only two exhibition games. 
The Suns played with regular-season fer- 
vor and might be hyped up enough to 
pul a firm early grasp on that other play- 
off spot. In fact, all three of the Mid- 
west’s also-rans hope that added strength 
at forward will keep them in the race. 
The Suns’ new punch comes wrapped 
in a couple of familiar old packages, 
Paul Silas and Connie Hawkins. 

In the off season Silas joined his wife 
on the Weight Watchers’ diet and 
dropped 30 pounds. His game has 
changed almost as much as his looks. 
He used to be a tough rebounding and 
defending forward; now he is a tough 
rebounder and defender who also runs 
the fast break beautifully. The break has 
not been a Phoenix specialty in the past, 
largely because good-shooting Guards 
Dick Van Arsdale and Clem Haskins 
are not notably quick. But rookie Den- 
nis Layton, a surprising third-round 
draftee from USC who runs fast and han- 
dles the ball deftly, should complete the 
change in style. Further, Hawkins will 
alter the opinions of those w-ho felt he 
lost superstar status last year with his 
very ordinary play. During the exhibi- 


the playoffs— and the 
the division's more 
will come in second? 

lions the Hawk was soaring higher than 
ever for those good old one-handed re- 
bounds and also doing some low-level 
work as the man most frequently sprint- 
ing back on defense to harass fast breaks. 

Meanwhile, Chicago’s high-scoring 
cornermen. Bob Love and Chet Walker, 
do not particularly care for the fast 
break. They would rather grind it out in 
the efficient, forward-oriented pattern of- 
fense favored by Coach Dick Motta 
(page 46) which allowed them to average 
47.2 points a game between them. The 
Bulls' problem was that Love and Walk- 
er could not rebound well enough to pro- 
vide themselves all the shooting opportu- 
nities they needed. Guard Jerry Sloan 
was Chicago's second-best reboundcr be- 
hind Center Tom Bocrwinkle, so this fall 
Motta has imported a herd of beefy 
young forwards to fatten up the Bulls. 
The two best are rookies Howard Porter 
of Villanova and Eastern Michigan's 
Kennedy McIntosh. Porter received the 
far bigger bonus, but McIntosh, a strong 
6' 7" Icaper who also can shoot, may get 
more playing time. Additionally, Chica- 
go has unexpected rebounding potential 
in third-round draftee Clifford Ray of 
Oklahoma. He might well become a hefty 
backup for Bocrwinkle. 

"We played forward roulette all last 
year,” says Detroit Coach Butch van 
Breda Kolff, who may have wanted to 
try the real Russian version after it was 
all over. Frustration about who to 
play in the corners helped push VBK to 
a new personal record in technical fouls 
(over 40 at S25) — and also prompted 
him to bring eight forwards to the train- 
ing camp. One of them, last year’s start- 
er Terry Dischinger, is still slowed by a 
leg injury, putting added pressure on 
rookies Willie Norwood and Curtis 
Rowe of UCLA. And as if that were 
not bad enough, a preseason eye injury 
suffered by star Guard Dave Bing turned 
out to be a torn retina. Result: surgery 
will sideline him for at least two months. 
Although the Pistons still have standouts 
in Jimmy Walker and Center Bob La- 
nier, Bing's importance to the team was 
demonstrated in the season opener in 
which he scored 24 points, blurred vi- 
sion and all, to help beat New York. 

CONTINUED 
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The Aroma Ritual 

Our Master Blender has a very ancient ritual he 
applies to each one of the great whiskies blended 
into Dewar’s “White Label” Scotch. 

Each single whisky chosen is swirled around 
in a glass shaped like a brandy snifter. It is then 
nosed to gauge its aroma. 

He then places his palm on top of the glass 
and turns the glass upside down. He waits a 
moment, then reverses it and sniffs again. The finest 
whisky will have doubled the strength of its scent. 

Finally he rubs the one wet palm against his 
other hand and holds both to his face. And with 
one long, steady, deep breath, compares the full- 
flavor bouquet of this whisky to the thousands he 
has tested before. 

This unique combination of skill, instinct, ex- 
perience, and this authentic ritual is one of the 
many reasons why Dewar’s "White Label” is 
considered to be the authentic Scotch of today. 


Part of the great 
pleasure one gets from 
sipping Dewar’s 
u White Label” Scotch is 
the reassuring knowl- 
edge that you have 
chosen something 
authentic. 


The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons. Ijd.. Perth. Scotland. 


Dewars never varies. 
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Tended Scotch Whisky 
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When he was 13 years old 
he wanted a boat. So he built one. 

When he couldn't get 
good enough cloth for sails he 
wove it himself. 

Today, sails are his business 


and he sold over 2 million dollars' 
worth last year. Including 
the sails that carried Intrepid to 
victory in the 1970 America's Cup. 

He's a business man. A family 
man. But above all, an individual. 


That's why his NML agent 
was the right man to talk to. 
Individual life insurance is 
our specialty. We grew as large 
as we are by helping individuals 
—one by one. 


Frederick E. Hood, president of Hood Sailmakers, Inc., says: "NML was a good value in 1963 when I got my first policy. It's an even better value today." 


NML 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE-MILWAUKEE 
World's largest company specializing in 
individual life insurance. 


OUR DIVIDEND SCALE HAS CONE UP 14 TIMES 
IN THE PAST 19 YEARS-INCLUDING 1971. 
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Pacific 


The Lakers are sinking and the Warriors are now 
Golden-maybe-but look for Spencer Haywood 
to make the Sonics truly Super in Seattle 


[or the first time in years Seattle Play- 
■ cr-Coach Lenny Wilkens played 
basketball during the off season. This 
suddenly renewed interest in midsummer 
scrimmaging at 33 can only be attrib- 
uted to the presence of a frisky new play- 
mate who would make any coach on 
the far side of the Generation Gap feel 
young again. He is Spencer Haywood, 
the 6' 8" forward who would have been 
picked first in the draft last spring had 
he not chosen to reach the NBA via the 
ABA Denver Rockets and the federal 
courts. But now, after a summer of be- 
coming accustomed to the fluid Wilkens 
style, he is ready to make the five-year- 
old Sonics boom for the first time. 

Haywood leads a deep, talented for- 
ward corps that should bring the Sonics 
an easy victory in the Pacific Division. 
Second-year man Garfield Heard, a 
strong, fast, determined player, lines up 
opposite Haywood, and Wilkens can re- 
place them with a benchful of sound subs. 
For outside shooting, there is Barry 
Clemens; for experience and aggressive- 
ness. Don Kojis; and for pure muscle, 6' 
9 Vi" Don Smith. In the backcourt, Dick 
Snyder, one of the league's sharpest long- 
range shooters, starts alongside Wilkens. 

The only Seattle shortcoming is at cen- 
ter — a position Smith also can play if 
needed. Bob Rule was second in scor- 
ing last year when he tore an Achilles’ 
tendon. He is better, but the team may 
open the year with Pete Cross, an ex- 
ceptional rebounder who can do little 
else, in the post. Further, neither Rule 
nor Cross plays strong defense, a prob- 
lem for the Sonics last year. But. with 
Wilkens piloting the fast-break offense, 
Seattle will rarely be outscored. 

The Lakers have suddenly become a 
running team, too — at least in practice. 
With strict disciplinarian Bill Sharman 
now coaching, Los Angeles ran drills 
on drills during training camp, and even 
Wilt Chamberlain loped into shape. 

It was another Laker superstar who 
presented a problem: Elgin Baylor sim- 
ply should not be playing anymore. Lest 
this sound shockingly heretical, one can- 
not but note that, at 37, Baylor's scarred 
legs no longer provide the thrust need- 
ed to shoot his jumper or the agility 


that playing defense requires. But if El- 
gin holds to his promise to wait until 
next season to retire. Sharman will be 
forced to start him. The Lakers are deep 
at guard behind Jerry West and Gail 
Goodrich but thin at forward. Baylor's 
presence will take important playing and 
learning time away from Jim McMillian, 
who must contribute significantly if Los 
Angeles hopes to pul up a strong de- 
fense of its Pacific title. 

Like Chamberlain, Warrior Center 
Nate Thurmond is in top condition. 
That is good news for the Warriors, w ho 
can use it. Owner Franklin Miculi, after 
attempting for years to make his club 
part of San Francisco's social scene, has 
finally given up and moved across the bay 
to Oakland where his team will be called 
the Golden State Warriors. Just how 
golden the Warriors will be depends on 
how much of a lift Cazzic Russell, ac- 
quired from New York for Jerry Lucas, 
gives the league's 15th w-orst offense. 


capable and stop worrying about shoot- 
ing (he fired off 40 field-goal attempts 
per game three times last year). Until 
Big E agrees, the Rockets may find they 
arc lonely losers who have crash-landed 
in a strange town. 

Portland, the most successful of last 
season's expansion teams, could be 
less impressive the second time around. 
The first prize in the NBA draft, Sid- 
ney Wicks, should enhance the Blazers’ 
persistent fast break, but he will not 
replace the man who made it go last 
season, co-rookie of the year Geoff Pe- 
trie. Petrie will miss at least two months 
of the season due to knee surgery. To 
make matters worse, Portland traded 
starling Center Leroy Ellis to the Lak- 
ers and is left only with second-string- 
er Dale Schlueter and 7-foot rookie 
Bill Smith, who was famous for his on- 
court pugilism at Syracuse University. 
He may become better known in the 
pros for his lack of punch. 


The Rockets could 
not work out their dis- 
pute over arena rent 
in San Diego and 
blasted off to Hous- 
ton, where Elvin 
Hayes, once all the 
rage when he played 
for the University of 
Houston, may save 
the franchise at the 
gate. But he remains, 
despite his extraordi- 
nary talents, a fre- 
quent liability on the 
floor. Rookie Coach 
Tex Winter has tried 
to persuade the Big E 
to play the all-round 
game of which he is 
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ABA PREVIEW 


East 


Virginia will be tough, but Gilmore and his 
hungry Colonels will consume the division 
like a few chunks of Kentucky fried chicken 



■dismayed with coming so close to a 
title so many times, the Los An- 
geles Lakers fired Joe Mullaney at the 
end of last season. The coach promptly 
signed with the Kentucky Colonels— 
who arc all keyed up after coming so 
close just once. The Colonels, who fin- 
ished a distant second to Virginia in reg- 
ular-season division play, beat the 
Squires in the playoffs and rolled on to 
the seventh game before losing the ABA 
championship to the Utah Stars. "The 
competitive spirit here makes us seem 
like a college team," Mullaney says, and 
what especially pleases him is the en- 
thusiasm of his star student, 7' 2" Artis 
Gilmore. 

An unquestioned defensive standout 
as a collegian at Jacksonville, Gilmore 
demonstrated in preseason games that 
he can get to the basket with the ball, 
the evidence including a 38-point spree 
against Carolina and 30 more against 
Indiana's outmatched All-Star, Mel Dan- 
iels. Where the ABA previously made 
do with such smaller, outside-shooting 


centers as Daniels, Utah’s Zclmo Beaty 
and the Colonels' own Dan Issel. Gil- 
more now symbolizes the league's com- 
ing of age, giving it at least one piv- 
otman cut in the Russell-Chainberlain- 
Alcindor mold. Further, Gilmore frees 
the 6' 9' Issel for the corner. Issel was 
the ABA's leading scorer as a rookie 
with a 29.9 average, and in his new role 
his defensive shortcomings will be less 
noticeable because of the shot-blocking 
big man looming up behind him. 

Also equipped with sharpshooting 
Guards Louie Dampicr and Darel Car- 
rier, the Colonels may dispatch the rest 
of the division like so many pieces of 
Kentucky fried chicken. Virginia, pro 
basketball's highest-scoring team a year 
ago with a 123.27-point average, prob- 
ably will go down with more difficulty 
than the others. Outstandingas Issel was, 
he shared rookie-of-the-year honorswith 
Virginia's Charlie Scott, and Gilmore 
will get competition from exciting 6' 6” 
Julius Erving of Massachusetts, who 
helps make the Squires one of the tough- 


er teams around. "Julius is too quick 
for big forwards to guard and too big 
for the small ones,” says Coach Al Bian- 
chi. In fact, if it were not for the Squires’ 
sick list, the future would be even bright- 
er. But veteran Ray Scott and Doug 
Moc arc currently down with knee mis- 
eries, and Guard Mike Barrett is lost 
for the year with a damaged wrist. 

In New York, meanwhile. Rick Bar- 
ry reported to the Nets in strong shape 
fora change. But more than that. Coach 
Lou Carncsecca, after relying on li\ c 
rookies last year, also is rapidly devel- 
oping a team to go with his star. In par- 
ticular, the improvement of 6’ 1 1" Cen- 
ter Bill Paultz is most encouraging. The 
Nets, who sold 42 season tickets two 
years ago, already have peddled close 
to 2,800 as they prepare to move three 
miles down the Hempstead Turnpike 
into suburban Long Island’s new 18,000- 
seat Nassau Coliseum. With a natural 
rivalry against the NBA Knicks likely 
to develop in time, the Nets suddenly 
seem to be a solid franchise — if they 
can somehow keep Barry from the 
clutches of the Golden State Warriors, 
who have a claim on his scr\iccs start- 
ing next year. 

The Carolina Cougars find themselves 
in the situation the Nets occupied last 
year: the team comes equipped w ith one 
truly fine veteran and a flock of rook- 
ies. And the vet. speedy Forward Guard 
Joe Caldwell, is ailing. But the newcom- 
ers, notably Western Kentucky’s Jim 
McDaniels, a 7-foot forward whose 
deadly outside shot seems to originate 
in the balcony, arc of such quality that 
new Coach Tom Mcschcry can reason- 
ably expect to avoid the club’s last-place 
finish of a year ago and leapfrog both 
Pittsburgh and the Floridians. The Con- 
dors will get plenty of points from Cor- 
nerman George Carter and rugged John 
Brisker, while the Floridians look to 
Guards Mack Calvin and Larry Jones, 
whose combined 51.5-point average last 
season was the most prolific backcourt 
act in pro basketball history. After a 
housecleaning that left no players from 
the season before, the Florida club set- 
tled down in 1970-71 and played .500 
ball the second ha If of the season. The 
Floridians go into this year with their 
rosier virtually intact, refiecting the sta- 
bility and guarded optimism that have 
come over the ABA in general. 
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West 


Basketball s closest battle is taking shape 
again. Last year it was Utah and Indiana, 
this year the Pacers might pull a reverse 


■ ndiana and Utah dashed in 19 rcg- 
® ular-season and playoff games last 
year. The Pacers scored 2.085 points in 
winning nine of those contests and the 
Western title by one game. The Stars 
scored 2.105 points to lake the other 
10. Their one-up margin came in the 
last game of the Indiana-Utah playoff 
series, after which the Stars surged on 
to defeat Kentucky for the ABA cham- 
pionship. Never has there been a closer 
race in the pros, and this season prom- 
ises more of the same — a happy circum- 
stance for both teams. Both struck box- 
office gold whenever they met last year. 

With 10 days remaining in the ex- 
hibition season the Pacers were clear fa- 
vorites for this year's division title. While 
Utah stood pretty much pat. Indiana 
bulged with new muscle in the front- 
court. most of it wrapped around the 
235 pounds of college (Indiana) dropout 
George McGinnis. The Pacers already 
were loaded up front with Center Mel 
Daniels and Forwards Bob Netolieky 
and Roger Brown, but McGinnis is so 
strong and talented that Coach Bob 
Leonard tried moving Brown to guard 
during preseason games. Although the 
experiment was not an unqualified suc- 
cess. Brown may occasionally play in 
the backcourt, both to give McGinnis 
more game time and to shore up the 
guard corps, where the Pacers are ci- 
ther small or inexperienced. And this is 
not the only new job Brown may take 
on during the season: he also is favored 
to win a seat on the Indianapolis City 
Council in the November elections. 
Brown, whose icy on-court stare and far- 
from-conservative Fu Manchu mustache 
make him an intimidating player, is 
running as a Republican and hopes to 
bring two-party politics to the usually 
Democratic black community of In- 
dianapolis. “I'm sure not doing it for 
the money,'* he says of the S3,6QQ-a- 
year position. 

But Indiana may not be able to af- 
ford the luxury of a player-politician. 
Utah made one late— and large — change 
by signing All-League. 6' 4” Guard 
Jimmy Jones. Jones used to be a Mem- 
phis star, but that team's from office 


made a clerical error which allowed him 
to get away. The Pros failed to notify 
Jones in writing that they intended to 
pick up his option, and Jimmy achieved 
the status every veteran player dreams 
of: he was suddenly a free agent. He re- 
ceived $250,000 to join Utah and will 
combine with Glen Combs and Mcrv 
Jackson to give the Stars a deeper, big- 
ger and better backcourt than Indiana. 
Utah cannot match the Pacers' front- 
court depth, but its starting line of Red 
Robbins, Zclmo Beaty and Willie Wise- 
who is now the ABA's best all-round for- 
ward— allows rookie Coach LaDcll An- 
dersen to match Indiana's first string. 

The West's remaining three teams are 
outclassed by the two title contenders. 
Texas failed as a regional franchise, 
changed its name back to Dallas and 
will play all its games around Big D. 
The new Chap Coach. Tom Nissalkc. 
was the Milwaukee assistant during the 
Bucks' three-year building period, but 
there are no cornerstones like Kareem 
Jabbar in Dallas to start any const ruction 
with. The Chaps do have an excellent 
set of guards in Don Freeman and Steve 
Jones (another Memphis star turned free 
agent), and these two might be enough 
to give Dallas third place. 

"Last year Denver was a disaster. It 
started with disaster and got worse," 
says new Rocket General Manager- 
Coach Alex Hannunt. “The franchise 
went from top to bottom in one year. 


Now wc turn it around -there's only 
one direction to go." 

Indeed. Denver should go up a notch, 
perhaps two, now that future star Ralph 
Simpson is a season closer to maturity. 
But Hannum's toughest problem may 
be drawing people. The Rockets were 
once the darlings of Denver — before 
the Spencer Haywood fiasco and gen- 
erally crude handling of the paying cus- 
tomers by Owner Bill Ringsby and his 
son, the former general manager, de- 
stroyed that affection. 

Last season Memphis had a name 
problem: there were three Joneses on 
its roster. Now that the two best have 
been allowed to wander away, the Pros 
have a much worse name problem. 
Will Jones is still around, and so is 
husky Wendell Ladner, a surprise All- 
Star as a rookie last year, but almost 
nobody knows who they — or any of 
their teammates- are. The one exception 
is Maraviehesquc rookie Johnny Neu- 
mann, who quit the University of Mis- 
sissippi after scoring 40.2 points a game 
as a sophomore. Unfortunately for Babe 
McCarthy, the marvelous coach who 
has three times brought his undermanned 
teams into the playoffs, Neumann is 
not the third coming of Bob C'ousy. at 
least not yet. Thus, the only practical 
solution to Memphis problems came 
from team members themselves. They 
suggested a publicity stunt: have Cen- 
ter Gerald Govatt, a good reboundcr 
and defender who is not exactly a ce- 
lebrity, change his name. Now that some- 
one called Jabbar plays center in Mil- 
waukee. the recommended new name 
is obvious: Lew Alcindor. end 
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Beware, 

Little Big Man 


finely the strange little man named 
~ Dick Motta — who never stops 
chasing those demons that the rest of 
us learn to accept — is a singular iden- 
tity. It is not just that old business about 
throwing away the mold after making 
him. To perceive tin: strains of blood 
and nationality, early environment and 
the bizarre happenings that have shaped 
Motta is to understand that he has not 
been molded in the usual way. but ren- 
dered by the times as a new hybrid. 

Yet there are basketball general man- 
agers walking about today, like school- 
girls mooning over some crush, saying 
how much they need A Motta, Another 
Motta. A New Motta. as if these com- 
modities could be ordered from some- 
where in various shapes and sizes, with 
two pair of pants or whitewalls. This is 
not only a tribute to Motta's success — 
which culminated this past season in his 
overwhelming selection as NBA Coach 
of the Year— but it also indicates a fas- 
cination with the man and the events 
that lifted him in the sort of upward mo- 
bility previously experienced only by 
those frogs lucky enough to get kissed 
by princesses. The NBA Coach of the 
Year never even made his high school var- 
sity basketball team. Nor was it very 
long ago that he was turned down for 
the coaching post at Twin Falls (Ida- 
ho) High School when he tried to move 
up to a big job. 

Now. after just three years as coach 
of the Chicago Bulls, Motta is not only 
Wonder Coach, but also the most in- 
triguing personality in that line since Red 
Auerbach retired. His controversial an- 
tics and candor drive Commissioner 
Walter Kennedy to distraction, most of- 
ten expressed in the form of stupendous 
fines. Motta's Mormon religion encour- 
ages, in the black basketball universe, 
racist allegations. But, ironically. Motta 
has an even more substantial tag now. 


is here 


by Frank Deford 


One of the league’s genuine superstars, 
a black, never fails to encounter Motta 
without saying, “Come and get me, lit- 
tle man." He means it literally: the Bulls 
bad the third-best record in the league 
last year, although four of the eight reg- 
ulars were expansion chattels, another 
was an outright waiver reject, and one 
of the starting guards had to double as 
the only reliable forward reserve. 

The sum of these parts is that Motta 
is now the most secure coach in the busi- 
ness, perhaps even more secure than 
Kennedy or Chief Referee Mcndy Ru- 
dolph, his other abiding nemesis. After 
the Texas Chaparrals of the ABA tried 
to spirit Motta away last spring with a 
spangled, long-term offer featuring a 
base salary more than double his old 
S25.000 Chicago figure, the Bulls coun- 
tered with the kind of escalating pack- 
age that might make Motta the best- 
paid coach in America. Only men like 
Don Shula or Ted Williams, who own 
pieces of their teams, arc supposed to 
have better all-round deals. 

Even the Establishment must rejoice 
in this happy tale, if only to celebrate 
the fact that a Motta can still happen. 
To believe in this is to sec Dick Whit- 
tington turn back at the sound of the 
Bow Bells of London or to be there to 
watch Lana Turner adjust her sweater 
and take a prominent stool in Schwab's 
Pharmacy. Dr. Bob Biel, the Bulls' train- 
er. was at the preseason rookie camp 
that day in September 1968 when the un- 
known new coach arrived from Weber 
State to confront the pros. Right after 


practice Biel hustled to the telcphoncand 
called up Jerry Sloan, one of the few cer- 
tified NBA players then on the Bulls* ros- 
ter. “Jerry," Biel said, “you had better 
get here in shape. This guy is something 
else.” Ultimately, the most accurate ap- 
praisal of Motta was that first warning: 
he is simply that, something else. 

Motta was born near the Great Salt 
Lake on Sept. 3, 1931, on a farm near a 
town named Union, and he passed 
through high school without ever con- 
sidering horizons much beyond his 
home. He went off to Utah State Ag- 
ricultural College, up in Logan, only be- 
cause a friend won a SI 00 Union Pa- 
cific scholarship and wanted company. 
The friend soon dropped out. Motta 
stayed on to graduate in 1953. 

“I never knew how other people lived 
until I went to college." he says. “I nev- 
er thought about college. I was just going 
to be a farmer. All Italians are farmers, 
that's all there is to it. Nothing else oc- 
curred to me." 

At Utah State. Motta soon fell into 
an argument with an agriculture pro- 
fessor over the subject of hotbeds for 
growing pepper and tomato plants. The 
professor said hotbeds must be prepared 
such and such a way. Motta said they 
had hotbeds on his farm, and it wouldn't 
work that way. The incident is not in- 
significant. For one thing. Motta fig- 
ured if that was the level of the agri- 
culture department's instruction, he was 
wasting his time: he quit and became a 
physical education major. For another, 
his reaction to the confrontation, his first 
with the undisputed dogma and tradition 
of the outside world, is representative 
of his stand in the many subsequent con- 
flicts of his life. If Motta believes he is 
right, cajolery or punishment only en- 
courages him to hold firmer. For a time 
in the Air Force, for instance, he was 
accused of being one of continued 
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(Too little flash.) 


(Focused Flash.) 


One of Polaroid's Focused Flash 400s made this dif- 
ference. No more burnouts. No more blackouts. Just the 
exact light you need— for any distance. 

For shots as close as 3 Vi feet, louvers close down over 
the flasheube. Perfect exposures up close. 

For group shots, the louvers open wide to let out all 
the light from the Hi-Powcr Cube. Perfect exposures up 
to 10 feet away. And it's automatic as you focus the 


camera. You just shoot normally. . . ... 

There are four models in our 400 Land 
camera line and prices start at under $60 with- mSH 
out Focused Flash, under S70 with. El 

Spend the extra S10. 

This is one of the nicest 
ideas that ever happened 
to 60-sccond pictures. 


Polaroid’s Focused Flash 400s. 





Norn continued 


three officers in that entire service not 
to pay S7 a month to join an officers 
club. Harassed unmercifully, he held his 
ground until the inspector general 
dropped the issue. So now all the fines 
and Dutch-uncle letters from Commis- 
sioner Kennedy are not going to stop 
Dick Motta from saying the officiating 
is lousy when he is convinced it is, any 
more than low grades and lectures were 
going to persuade him otherwise about 
hotbeds. 

It does not seem that raw ambition 
has driven him so much as an intel- 
lectual curiosity to try his methods under 
all possible field conditions. Phil John- 
son, his assistant at Utah's Weber State 
who is now rejoining him with the Bulls, 
remembers when Motta decided to leave 
college for the pros. “I didn't think he 
would go to Chicago. 1 asked him not 
to as a personal favor. We had it all 
there at Weber at last. And then he just 
up and quit. I suppose he had to do it. 
He told me — near the end when he had 
almost made up his mind — he told me 
this, and I knew he was leaving when 
he said it: ‘Just what if, Phil? What if I 
do it the same way up there, the same 
way, and it works. What if?' ” 

Motta had seen only one or two pro 
games when he took the job. 

At practice Motta assumes a number of 
peculiar stances, most of them lacking 
in structural integrity, none of them very 
attractive. For instance, he will stand at 
the end of the court, feet spread far 
apart, almost toppling forward. Or he 
will suddenly crouch, clutching his bi- 
ceps with each opposite hand, as if he 
were cold. He is one of those rare little 
men who has no insecurities about 
scrunching himself up even smaller. But 
then, he is concentrating so hard that 
he obviously has no conception of how 
silly he might look in any posture. Some- 
times he walks along, blowing air in 
and out in huge, affected gulps, or, for 
no better reason, baring his teeth like 
Bogart. 

When Pat Williams took over as the 
Chicago general manager two years ago 
he called Motta once during a practice. 
Dr. Biel relayed the message that Wil- 
liams was on the phone. Motta turned 
on Biel and snarled at his friend: "Lis- 
ten, you tell him that there arc only 
three times I will ever leave the practice 
floor: 1 ) if either of my parents die. 2) if 
my wife is sick, or 3) if my children 


arc sick. Now you tell Williams that.” 

Although it seems out of place with 
the basic man, Motta will exhibit a sort 
of wild, dated melodrama at times 
around the court. Many people, includ- 
ing Pat Williams, admit that when they 
first saw Motta after a defeat they sup- 
posed that he was putting on. His eyes 
are gla?ed in these instances, his words 
bitten olf (except where long strings of 
elementary profanity are indicated), and 
he appears frankly homicidal. In a way, 
Motta is a natural heir to Vince Lom- 
bardi, the extension, or modification, of 
that personality for the '70s. Motta, for 
instance, is a brutal taskmaster in the 
Lombardi tradition, but he also has a 
deft public-relations touch, loves crowds 
and understands sport as a business. He 
has a dry sense of humor and makes ac- 
commodations for the modern athlete. 
There are no training rules on the Chi- 
cago Bulls. 

Motta utterly demands that his play- 
ers reserve two hours of every day for 
the team. He conducts these sessions like 
a tyrant. His presence is sufficient for 
order; he needs no whistle for his gi- 
ants any more than a chair or a whip. 
Dr. Biel refers to him as The Godfather 
on these occasions. Some of the players 
prefer (under their breaths) Tojo. "As 
much as anything,” says Jerry Sloan, 
"his system works because we do what 
he tells us to do, and if we don’t do 
what he tells us to do he raises hell." 

Says Jimmy King, another guard: 
“Execution is the word. Maybe high 
schools are running the same plays, but 
nobody is executing them like the Chi- 
cago Bulls. We run plays every prac- 
tice. We run every play to the end of 
the play. We run out the skeleton drills. 
That is what he strives for. We have so 
much confidence in our offense that we 
don't even try to fast-break. We never 
get a cheap basket. We wait for the de- 
fense to catch up and then pound it 
out. We know we will score. We have 
that much confidence." 

Requiring arduous, precise practice 
sessions of professional basketball play- 
ers is nearly heretical, of course. As the 
common expression goes, many teams 
still "just shoot around awhile and then 
go in." For what it is worth, the Bulls’ 
practices are most closely approximated 
by the champion Milwaukee Bucks, 
whose coach, Larry Costello, is the only 
other in the league besides Motta who 
coached in high school. 


"They always ask me, was it tough 
coming in cold to coach the pros," Mot- 
ta says. "Sure, I worried all summer 
about that first meeting. I was nervous 
as hell. But, look, when I faced my first 
seventh-grade class in Grace, Idaho I 
was nervous, too. I knew they were go- 
ing to test me and they did. 1 replied 
with discipline. Yes, I probably hurt a 
kid’s feelings once in a while, but I came 
through. And it was the same thing in 
high school and junior college. They're 
gonna test you. Hell, when I first went 
to Weber, I recruited Army and Navy 
veterans and old flunkouts, kids with a 
D average out of high school. When 1 
was 29 I had kids playing for me al- 
most as old as I was. 1 had to run a lot 
of them down the road, too, but in all 
my years in college and high school I 
only had one kid I didn't end up on 
good terms with. 

"People still don't believe me when I 
say 1 coach these players. But you see, 
there’s not that much difference between 
them and a junior high team. A bunch 
of 13-year-olds can get away from you 
as easily as a team of pros, and it works 
both ways. Many of the players in this 
league arc grown-ups, rich men, but 
they’re still spoiled, still 13 years old 
emotionally. They need guidance. 

"So if I don’t coach them, then what 
am I? And coaching is a fascinating thing. 
I couldn’t do anything else. Oh, what it 
does to my emotions. And it's me; it’s 
all me. I've never really watched any- 
one else coach. And unlike everybody I 
coach against, nobody ever coached me. 
Remember, 1 couldn't make the team. 
There arc probably 5,000 high school 
coaches who know the Xs and Os bet- 
ter than me, the fundamentals, but I’ve 
never had a team that didn't put out. 
I’ve never had a team that didn't hus- 
tle. I don't know the reason for these 
things." 

Motta left Utah State in 1954 to be a 
teacher. He took the best opportunity 
he could find, a junior high post in Grace. 
It is a farming community set in the mid- 
dle of a valley somewhere near Poca- 
tello. Motta was the seventh-grade home- 
room teacher. He also taught all four 
boys’ sports plus girls’ basketball, and 
drove a school bus. He was paid S3.200 
a year. 

He lived in a boardinghouse, hung 
around the Spudnut Shop, and courted 
a high school senior named Janice Fra- 
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scr, who was mostly impressed by the 
fact that he attended church regularly. 
He married Janice after school that sum- 
mer of '54 and took her with him when 
he went into the Air Force. Since both 
of the Mottas arc candid— in addition 
to being intensely devoted— it is reason- 
able to accept their assessments, made 
independently, that each married the 
other mostly because there was not a 
whole lot else to do around Grace. 
She had no idea what she was in for. 
"Things arc never quite good enough 
for Dick," Janice says. "They always 
must be better. There always must be 
something else. You know, 1 think trou- 
ble likes to follow him — the feisty lit- 
tle devil.” 

They came back to Grace in the fall 
of 1956, after he was released from the 
Air Force, because there was no place 
else. "I was moved up to the high 
school,” Motta says, "and they gave 
me the choice — coach football or bas- 
ketball. There was a brand-new gym 
there, so I said, ‘O.K., 1*11 take the bas- 
ketball.’ There was no other reason than 
that for me getting into the game.” 

That New Year’s Day young Coach 
Motta called practice for eight in the 
morning. As 1957 dawned on the world 
of basketball. Bill Russell had just re- 
turned from the '56 Olympics in Aus- 
tralia to join Cousy and Sharman and 
Heinsohn on the Boston Celtics. Red 
Holzman, coach of the St. Louis Hawks, 
was about to be fired. Frank McGuire's 
North Carolina team had just won the 
Dixie Classic. The high school team in 
Grace, Idaho came to practice with snow 
on the ground and Love Me Tender at 
the top of the charts. The new coach 
smelled liquor on the breath of one of 
his starters and called him over. "You’re 
olT the team,” he said. 

The kid said. "When do I get back?” 

The coach said, "Well, the way 1 work 
it, you don’t get back.” 

"O.K.,” the kid said, "then what 
about . . .” and he named all the other 
starters who had also broken training. 
One of them was the son of a local Mor- 
mon leader. 

"Then they’re off the team, too," the 
coach said. He was left with one senior, 
one junior and the rest sophomores. 

If this seems inconsequential one must 
remember that there are vast segments 
of America where high school basketball 
is no trilling matter but a passion that 
heats the homes until the snows are gone. 


Grace (pop. 760) was one such place, 
and the town united in the conclusion 
that thcconvictionsofa rinky-dink rook- 
ie coach who had never been good 
enough to play high school ball him- 
self were hardly sufficient to wipe out 
the athletic flower of its youth. Entreat- 
ies, roundabout and otherwise, were di- 
rected at Motta and, that failing, booze 
bottles and beer cans were dumped on 
his lawn and live squawking chickens 
were hung by their necks at his door. 
He was not permitted to set foot in the 
only barbershop in town. Most of the 
high school rooted against its ow n team 
for the balance of the season, even 
though Motta somewhat muzzled the 
fervor of this campaign by leading his 
little band of reserves to second place 
in the league. 

"He got the loyalty he needed to live 
on from those kids," says Phil John- 
son, who was in that class— and a bench 
warmer on the team. "There are two 
kinds of kids who play for him. Those 
who love him, who really love him, and 
those who respect — I mean, well, even 
fear — him. The Grace thing wasn't 
unique. When he got to Weber there 
was a faction there in Ogden that was 
always mad at him. I guess that’s the 
way it will always be with men like Dick." 

Motta stayed at Grace two more years. 
He went 24-2 the second season, and 
then, when Johnson and the other sev- 
enth-graders grew up, he won the state 
title. Grace wouldn’t give him a SI, 000 
raise, however, and he was turned down 
for the other jobs he applied for, so he 
had no alternative but to go to grad- 
uate school at Colorado Stale for a year. 
The next year he won the post at Web- 
er Slate — then a junior college— and 
took three league titles in eight seasons, 
pushing Weber to prominence in the Big 
Sky Conference when it became a four- 
year college. 

Motta had a 156-43 record at Weber 
but he received almost no recognition 
outside the state and precious little with- 
in Utah, which prizes its three old-line 
basketball powers, Utah, Utah State and 
Brigham Young. It was only about the 
time that Weber was at last invited to 
play in the NCAA championship that a 
man named Dick Klein, the Chicago 
Bulls' general manager— and 21% own- 
er-showed up at Weber and met Motta 
on a player scouting patrol. 

It was always difficult to divine what 
Klein was up to. In this case, he was ap- 


parently stunned to stumble on this fas- 
cinating little man, but equally com inced 
that Motta was not so commanding that 
he couldn't control him if Motta would 
become the Bulls' coach. To win him 
over, Klein promised Motta complete 
control of personnel and a vice-presi- 
dency if he succeeded. Essentially, Motta 
believed Klein, and Klein believed Klein, 
a horrendous miscalculation on both 
their parts. "I had to be cra/y to take 
that job," Motta says from hindsight, 
"but it w as even more ridiculous of Klein 
to offer it to me. There was no way he 
could hire me and put me in charge of 
a S4 or S5 million organization. Not if 
you think about it." 

While Motta was never Saturday’s hero, 
he was a capable little athlete. "Look,” 
he says, directly, "I can do things. Ev- 
erything is natural tome." At Utah State. 
Motta made his greatest mark in wres- 
tling, after discovering the sport in a 
gym class: he became intramural cham- 
pion, challenged the varsity man at his 
weight and beat him. At Grace, he in- 
troduced w resiling to the southern Idaho 
schools and it is now a recognized sport 
in the state. Motta seems more pleased 
with that accomplishment now than w in- 
ning the state basketball title. 

Motta’s heritage from wrestling is a 
huge chest. He looks like lie could prob- 
ably lick the stuffing out of most of the 
men on his team a fool taller, although, 
as it is, he limits himself to whipping 
them in a beer chug-a-lug competition 
he promotes at the end of the presea- 
son camp each fall. 

Motta goes fishing back in Utah and 
Idaho in the off season, but even then 
basketball is the topic he prefers. "I 
don't read much or keep in touch,” he 
says unabashedly. He cannot sleep, as a 
rule, for more than two or three hours 
at a stretch or, for that matter, two or 
three hours total for a whole night. As 
a consequence, wherever he is, Motta 
likes to have people around to talk to 
nights. "Almost every night on the road. 
I’m the one who is up with him till two 
in the morning," Dr. Biel says. 

This devotion to profession docs have 
something of a bizarre touch to it be- 
cause of Pat Williams, who as general 
manager is just as hard-working and de- 
voted as his coach. A teetotaling dis- 
ciple of Bill Vccck, Williams is only 31, 
equal parts shrewdness and naivete, and 
all telephone. He and Motta draw a ccr- 
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Scott isn’t stupid. But it took a smart teacher 
to recognize it. 


What’s wrong with Scott is 
what’s wrong with at least one kid 
in almost every classroom. 

Scott has a learning disa- 
bility. A perceptual problem. 

When he writes, the letters 
are mostly illegible shapes. When 
he does his arithmetic, the 
answers are usually incorrect. 

If you wanted to guess how 
many kids have ever had a prob- 
lem similar to Scott’s, you could 
start by counting many of the kids 
who’ve dropped out of school. 

The sad part is this: 

You can correct the problem 


if you spot it soon enough. Before 
a child has failed and been frus- 
trated and lost his self-confidence. 

So in 1969, Metropolitan 
Life began showing teachers and 
parents how to spot early signs 
of physical disorders that can in- 
terfere with a child’s learning. 

We produced a film called 
‘Looking at Children” and a com- 
panion booklet. Very often, they’re 
the first time a child’s teachers or 
parents ever see “backwardness” 
as a disability that many times 
can be corrected. 

We’ll send the film to your 


community or school group. 

Write “Children” Metropoli- 
tan Life, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10010. 

You may have to wait, even 
with hundreds of prints of the 
film in constant circulation. 

But the wait is worth it. 

To keep a child’s learning 
disability from becoming a life- 
long handicap. 

Metropolitan Life 

We sell life insurance. 

But our business is life. 
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Most “free” credit cards impose an 
automatic finance charge on your 
unpaid balance after 25 days. The 
American Express Money Card has 
no such automatic finance charges. 
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(800) A E 8-5(M)0 toll-free. Or pick one up w herever the Card is honored. 
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It’s taken more 
than any 
other scope. 


Most people can't. 

Because field performance 
is what really counts in 
a hunting scope. That's why 
thousands of sportsmen have 
learned to count on our K4. For good 
reason. It delivers consistent accuracy. 
At long range. At short range. In fair 
weather. In foul weather. That's about 
all there is to it. Except to say it 
costs $49.95. That hasn't hurt its 


Can you think 
of a better 
reason to 
bui| a K4? 


popularity either. 

Weaver i * scopes 


Write for free catalog: W. R. Weaver Co., Dept 40, El Paso, Texas 79915. 


tain elixir of strength from their daily 
phone conversations. 

‘•I've never seen anybody with a roller- 
coaster personality like Motta," Wil- 
liams says. "He’s always telling me: ‘I’ve 
got to be surrounded by level-headed 
people.’ That was his trouble for a w hile: 
he didn't have anybody to buffer him 
from himself. Now we've got myself, 
and we’ve got Bob Biel and Jack Flem- 
ing [the Bulls' radio announcer] trav- 
eling with him, and Phil Johnson, too. 
This will make it easier for me, since 
they can talk him out of quitting. I have 
had to devote a lot of my time to that. 
Fie can’t sleep — and you should hear 
him snore, too — so he starts thinking 
some more and pretty soon he decides 
to quit." Janice Motta says that the time 
her husband appeared most serious 
about quitting was the night after Chi- 
cago beat Milwaukee for the only time 
last season, a game in which Motta’s cen- 
ter. Tom Boerwinklc. got 33 rebounds 
and outplayed Lew Alcindor all over 
the court. This would seem to be a cause 
for rejoicing, but the longer Motta stayed 
up thinking about it. the more he won- 
dered why Boerwinkle should not get 
33 rebounds every night. So, naturally, 
he decided to quit. 

"It takes a special kind of win to 
make him happy," Williams says. 
"Sometimes I don’t know what to do 
with him. The second game last season, 
we throw the ball all around and lose 
to Philadelphia. Well, sure enough, 
about an hour after the game the phone 
rings. Now I know it’s Dick. You know, 
it’s II or 12 o'clock, and I just don’t 
want to talk to him. So I let it ring and 
go to sleep. An hour later, it’s him again, 
but 1 still won't pick it up. 

"Next morning I go to the office, he’s 
the first call. He says, 'Hello, get me a 
guard. I got to have somebody to bring 
the ball upcourt.’ I said I would try. So 
then he said, ‘All right, listen. There’s a 
guy who used to play for me at Weber 
who could get the ball upcourt.’ I asked 
who that was and Dick said his name 
was Sivulich. I said. ‘Well, where is Siv- 
ulich?’ And Dick says the last he heard, 
Sivulich was working in Detroit. I said. 
‘By the way, how old is Sivulich?’ Dick 
said he must be about 33 by now, but 
he could still get the ball upcourt. I said. 
‘O.K., if I can find this 33-year-old 
named Sivulich working somewhere in 
Detroit, and if he can get the ball up- 
court, then what do you do with him — 
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Can a person under 30 appreciate 
the Oldsmobilc Ninety-Eight? 


Not likely. Their time will come, 
but not before they've really 
worked at it for awhile. Growing 
into the Ninety-Eight isn't some- 
thing that happens overnight. 

I .iving rooms on wheels. 
Youth has always scoffed at the 
big cars, calling them rolling 
palaces. Or living rooms on 
wheels. Sooner or later the scoffing 
stops and one begins to see what 
the Ninety-Eight is all about. 

Everything is so comfortable 
inside, including the ride. To find 
out how rough the road is, you 
have to look. You're supported 
by 6 inches of contoured foam in 
the front seat, as you drive. Arm- 
rests and ashtrays surround you. 
Power steering and power brakes, 
with discs up front, are standard. 

The Ninety-Eight is indeed an 
elegant living room on a 127- 
inch wheelbase. In some ways, 
it’s even more comfortable than 
your living room. 


A whisper, not a whooosh. 

Remember when you "cracked" 
the car window to get outside air 
and it always whooooshed inside? 
The Ninety-Eight has turned the 
whooosh to a whisper with a far 
better way of bringing in the air. 
And power ventilation circulates 
it continuously, whether the car 
is rolling up the miles or standing 
at a stoplight. 

Working within the 
environment. 

This year’s Ninety-Eight 455 
Rocket V-8 emits, on the average, 
80% less hydrocarbons and 65% 
less carbon monoxide than en- 
gines of 10 years ago. So we can 
all breathe a little easier. 

Within the Ninety-Eight itself, 
a long list of GM safety features 
is provided for your protection. 
Some, like the seat and shoulder 
belts, are visible; but many more, 
like the steel side-guard beams in 
the doors, are not. 


A different kind of power. 
When you were younger, a car 
that didn't lurch and rumble dra- 
matically was devoid of power or 
status. The 1972 Ninety-Eight 
neither lurches nor rumbles; you 
can scarcely hear the engine from 
the driver's seat. Or feel the in- 
credibly smooth automatic trans- 
mission at work. Yet, the Ninety- 
Eight performs better than any- 
thing you drove in your youth, 
and it does it in a quiet way, 
which is most satisfying now that 
your priorities are different. 

A natural progre ssion. 

The Ninety-Eight is a car you’re 
not likely to drive with the win- 
dows down, radio turned up and 
your elbow sticking out. There’s 
an atmosphere of peace inside— 
a hospitality you can count on. 
Urging you to relax— and enjoy. 
And when you do, you’ll find 
there's far more to a Ninety-Eight 
for you to enjoy. 


OLDSMOBILE NINETY-EIGHT. QUITE A SUBSTANTIAL CAR. 



You demand good taste. 

But want low'tar'and nicotine. 

Only Vantage gives you both. 

Vantage.The only full-flavor I 
cigarette with low’tar'and nicotine. 


Filter: 11 mg."tar".0.9 mg.nicoiine-Menihol-. 11 mg.“tar“.0.9 mg. nicotine— av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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you know, on offense and defense?’ He 
said: ‘You let me worry about that.’ 
He was dead serious. 

"Then, just that day, right then. Mat- 
ty Guokas became available at Phila- 
delphia and Jimmy King at Cincinnati. 
Wc got them both, and Dick came to 
see me when he got back to Chicago, 
and he walked in and the first thing he 
said was: 'What am I going to do with 
all these guards?’ ” 

While Motta and Williams share a gi- 
gantic respect and affection for each 
other, Klein and Motta were anathema 
almost from the first. As early as train- 
ing camp Motta learned that he had no 
say in player transactions. Klein was per- 
haps even more shocked to find that 
the quiet little mountain yes-man he had 
discovered had the scratch and scramble 
of a city alley fighter. Motta carried his 
fight to the press, embarrassing Klein. 
Once after Klein sold one of his reg- 
ulars, Motta threatened to throw a dol- 
lar bill on the floor and announce that 
the money would start at forward. An- 
other time, he sent an ultimatum to 
Klein: trade Flynn Robinson by game 
time that night or get a new coach. 
Klein knew by then that Motta never 
fired anyone just for dramatic effect; 
within hours he had traded the un- 
cooperative Robinson, the team's most 
popular player. 

The internal feud with Klein never sub- 
sided. Finally the club’s other owners 
forced Klein out of control the next sum- 
mer, but much of Motta’s energy in his 
first professional season had been wast- 
ed on the vendetta. 

Considering the many facets of Mot- 
ta, nothing is quite so novel about him 
as his candor. He has a habit of saying 
what he believes. "I operate on the the- 
ory that if you always tell the truth you 
don't have to remember anything,” he 
says. 

This sort of behavior has knocked ev- 
erybody for a loop: the league seems to 
waver between amazement and outrage. 
The fans, on the other hand, are en- 
thralled. Motta’s off-season speaking 
schedule, with question-and-answer ses- 
sions that have been described as "awe- 
some,” has increased so that he has had 
to engage an agent. Reporters who en- 
counter Motta for the first time often 
stare open-faced when he begins to spill 
out simple hard opinions as if he were giv- 
ing the weather report. What do you 


think of Mendy Rudolph? "He’s a 
dirty and you can quote me.” Sup- 

pose an underground paper that prints 
that sort of language picks up the quote? 
"Fine, all right. There’s not a bad word 
in my vocabulary that I haven't learned 
in the NBA, from the referees and oth- 
er officials.” And he goes on: this play- 
er was bad, that one undependable, this 
one let up, that one plays such rotten de- 
fense that the Bulls run all their plays 
at him. It is all there: just take out the 
pencils and jot it down. Many cannot 
bring themselves to. "A lot of reporters 
have been conned so long,” Motta says, 
"they don’t know the truth anymore. If 
I came out and said I had a game plan 
and three or four secret plays every game, 
hey— they’d print that stuff.” 

What most astonishes the press and 
the fans— and what often irritates the 
Bulls — is Motta's frankness in openly 
criticizing his players. He figures pro ath- 
letes are well-paid public figures who 
should learn to live with passing crit- 
icism or acclaim. In fact, of course, many 
are narcissists who cannot. Anyway, 
Motta explains his attitude: 

"Players are like my family. People 
don’t understand that. At halftime of 
one game in the playoffs I came in and 
called them cowards. I called them chick- 
en. I called them yellow. And you want 
to know something? I was wrong. I saw 
the movies afterwards, and I was wrong. 
But I've spanked my son very hard some- 
times, too, and I guess sometimes I was 
wrong in doing that. And if I was wrong, 
like this time, I said so. The point is, I 
spank my son but I still love him. I 
spank my son, I swear at the players — 
same thing. That wipes the slate clean. 
I guess that may be my greatest ability. 
I won’t carry a grudge.” 

Where Motta runs into his more sub- 
stantial conflicts is in an extension of 
this philosophy. As he loves his son and 
his team he loves the sport and the league, 
and he is as wounded by the N BA’s short- 
comings as he is when the Bulls or Kip 
Motta let him down. "I'm not half as 
hard on the officials as I am on my play- 
ers," he says, a rationale that simply 
does not cut any ice in the league office, 
especially when a report comes in that 
he has spit on a ball before tossing it 
back to an official, or loudly used pro- 
fane language that got the same point 
across. 

Still, there is a consistency to even 
his most gross eruptions. Simple incom- 
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You can smell 
a great shave 
coming. 

With English Leather you can actually smell a great shave 
coming. Even before you put blade to beard. 

That’s because we pour so much of our great English 
Leather- aroma into every can of our new concentrated shave 
cream. It's almost like putting on our famous After Shave before 
you shave. 

Then there’s the cream. Thick, rich, luxurious. With special 
beard softening agents. To give you a shave that’s cleaner and 
smoother than anything you ever imagined. 

And your nose will keep telling you all day long what a 
great shave you had. 
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petence on the part of an official only 
stirs rueful I-told-you-so head holdings 
from Mona. It is when he perceives in- 
justice. prejudice, sloppiness or hypoc- 
risy that he goes into his act. Obvious- 
ly. much of this is self-serving (if he 
had a superstar, would he still bother 
to protest that they get special han- 
dling?). but his attitudes confound the 
NBA authorities. 

Motta is convinced that the reason 
Mendy Rudolph is so often enraged at 
Motta is not that Motta calls him the 
most incredible names in the heal of an 
argument, but that Motta quietly calls 
out to Rudolph to hustle during the ac- 
tion. ”1 just tell him to do what he says 
officials arc supposed to do in his book,” 
Motta says. And why? It can only in- 
furiate Rudolph. Similarly, what pos- 
sessed Motta to declare a couple of years 
ago, “Fifth-place teams get fifth-rate of- 
ficials"? That way he got both referees 
and the league on him. That was one of 
his first big fines, a S250 number. 

In all the years that Red Auerbach 
was waving his prop cigar and accusing 
officials of blindness and one-sidedness, 
he never received fines approaching the 
SI, 500 and SI .000 that Kennedy hit Mot- 
ta with last season. Apparently, no mat- 
ter what Auerbach said. Kennedy un- 
derstood it was all a game, that old Red 
was just looking for a little edge so may- 
be next lime the official's call would go 
his way. But what is Motta up to? 'Til 
put my life up against anybody." he 
says. “The way I live, the wav I treat peo- 
ple. I don't think Walter can understand 
that. What does he want of me?" Per- 
haps Motta should only be flattered that 
the league has put a higher price on his 
honest rage than on the old-style his- 
trionic storms. 

There was a time last season, late at 
night, when he could not sleep and was 
wondering about such things as how to 
make basketball, or at least his team, 
perfect. "You know, what l‘d really like 
to have is a talent." he mused, "What 
I'd like to be is someone like Glen C amp- 
bell. Or did you see Andy Williams at 
the game tonight? I thought about it. 
Wouldn't you like to be someone like 
him? You just stand up and sing, and 
do it so easily and naturally, just like 
we're sitting here talking, That would 
be some talent to have. And that's what 
I'd like to have, a talent.” 

In the case of Mr. Motta, that's be- 
ing loo modest. end 
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Something old. Something new. Something bor- 
rowed. Something blue. It's a nice way to start 
out. As long as the something old isn't your car. 

Because the one thing you don't need if 
you're a newlywed is a lot of repair bills. Espe- 
cially when the money could begoing intoa brand 
new car. Ora late model used one. 

We can help. We're GMAC. General 


Motors Acceptance Corporation. 

And General Motors Dealers who use 
GMAC make it more convenient for people to 
buy cars. By financing your car. car insurance 
and creditor life insurance. (Trucks and Frigid- 
aire appliances too.) 

Right where you buy. At a cost you can 
live with. Quickly. With consideration. Anywhere 


in the country. 

So when you start out on that bright and 
shiny road ahead, you'll have something bright 
and shiny to start out in. 

GAAAC 

FINANCING 

We uncomplicate things 


In your own best ■ 


to buy on lime is to pay down as much as you can and pay the balance as soon as you can. 


PEOPLE 


Burlesque queen Tempest Storm 
is apparently as good at putting 
people on as she is at taking 
things off. During an appearance 
in Orlando, Fla. she was asked 
to predict the outcome of the 
Florida-Florida State football 
game. At first she refused, pro- 
testing that, "I'm an indoor 
sport girl." But finally she gave 
in and predicted a win for Flor- 
ida State ... by a score of 
40-21-34. 

Which reminds us that out in 
Tulsa an outdoor sports girl 
named Mrs. Tom Ososkic, wife 
of the defensive backfield coach 
at the University of Tulsa, got 
into the prediction game several 
weeks ago. She not only picked 
Tulsa, a four-touchdown under- 
dog. to win against Arkansas, 
but guessed the correct score, 
21-20. You really ought to gel 
out more. Tempest. 

Garfunkel, a flying tiger-striped 
cat belonging to Steve Smirnoff 
of Anchorage, Alaska, is now 
eligible for the feline equivalent 
of the Admiral's Club. On a 
flight from Chicago to Anchor- 
age, he escaped from his cage 
in the hold of a 747 and began 
pussyfooting around the innards 
of the plane. It took airline work- 
ers three weeks -during which 


Garfunkel logged about 100.000 
miles — to get the cat lured out 
of wherever he was hiding and 
back on the ground. From now 
on Garfunkel's motto is cat, 
drink and be merry, for tomor- 
row we may fly. 

From the halls of Canberra Par- 
liament to the cliffs of Dover’s 
shore rang an outcry highly 
righteous o'er the Duke of Ed- 
inburgh. Prince Philip was 
named president of the Austra- 
lian Conservation Foundation 
last week, prompting Labour 
Party Senator Jim Keeffe to re- 
mark, "I fail to sec the value 
or necessity of appointing . . . 
a president who has his head- 
quarters 10.000 miles away." 
That was all that was needed 
for a lively squabble to develop, 
with defenders citing the Duke's 
role as a conservationist. Be- 
sides. said the Foundation's di- 
rector. the Duke has assured the 
Foundation that he will keep in 
touch and has asked that their 
bulletins be sent him twice a 
week. Well, that's one way to 
keep in touch. 

♦ The next Joe Namath may al- 
ready be warming up out in 
Omaha. This is 4-year-old Lee 
Jacobsen making points with 
pretty Brijin Hubbard, while his 



teammates play their little hearts 
out in the background. We can 
already see it coming: a lem- 
onade stand called Broadway 
Lee's. 

Il's-always-in-the-last-placc- 
you-look dept. Businessman 
Creed Blevins of Kerrvillc. Tex- 
as hid a $100 bill in the barrel 
of his shotgun for safekeeping 
some weeks ago. then forgot all 
about it. When dove season 
opened recently — you guessed it. 
A search at the hunting spot lat- 
er, when Blevins suddenly re- 
membered what he had done 
with the bill, turned up 1 1 pieces 
of Ben Franklin in not-so-nc- 
gotiable cash, but a little tape 
got it all together again, and the 
local bank presented Blevins 
with a crisp new C-notc. He 
promised not to blow it all in 
one place next lime. 

The Custom Tailors Guild of 
America has spoken. Arnold 
Palmer, who has his own line 
of apparel on the market, and 
presumably dresses in it. has lost 
out to natty Henry Aaron as the 
Guild's choice for best-dressed 


sports figure in the country. If 
you want the name of a good tai- 
lor. Arnie. . . . 

You-Can-Lose- Them- All 
Award to Mike Donohoe, who 
was asked by the Atlanta Fal- 
cons to lose weight so that he 
could play tight end. Then just 
as Mike became what passes for 
lithe in football circles he was 
asked to beef up so that he could 
play tackle. Mike ate his heart 
out. only to get cut by the Fal- 
cons as a tackle— and then only 
to get brought back as, sure, a 
tight end. 

® Obviously, the young man 
pictured here, 2>4-year-old Bart 
Hull, would prefer to sit down 
and forget the whole thing, but 
his dad, Black Hawk star Bob- 
by Hull, has other ideas as he 
and son Bart get out on the ice 
at Chicago Stadium for a prac- 
tice session. His wife Joanne is 
in the stands, keeping cool. Now 
if Bart will just hurry up and 
earn a berth on the Hawks, we 
will have — with Dennis Hull - 
the first fathcr-brother-son act 
in hockey history. Or is that 
brother-brothcr-ncphew? Or 
maybe. . . . 

Wardrobe-wise, it has been a 
pretty good year. Show-bi? re- 
tiree Frank Sinatra has sent a let- 
ter to all the professional foot- 
ball clubs asking for warmup 
jackets. So far, he has only one, 
from the Eagles. Why warmup 
jackets'? "I’m a good sport,” 
Frankie says. 

To thine own self be true, as 
long as you can afford it. Car- 
tier’s in New York filled an or- 
der recently for a pair of gold 
dog tags studded with diamonds. 
The man who placed the order 
was Oakland Raiders Offensive 
Tackle Bob Brown, who request- 
ed that the diamonds spell out 
something simple in the way of 
a sentiment. He suggested the 
word "Superstar." 
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Now you can afford 
to make it on your own. 

This Panasonic puts you drift away. Because we’ve also stops cold. Automatically, 

completely on your own without included some alphabetical magic And we’ve loaded the RS-253S 

putting your bank account out of called FET and AFC. with other attributes that let you 

commission. Because the RS-253S When you record, you can listen stand on your own two feet, 

is your own FM radio. Your own to what you sound like while Separate tone and volume controls. 

AM radio. Your own FM stereo. you’re recording. Because we built Built-in FM and AM antennas. 

And even more. Your own cassette sound monitoring into this unit. A mike. Mike stand. And pre- 
factory. Yours to record into when As well as two VU meters so you recorded cassette. As well as extra 

inspiration strikes. Or to play back can see what you sound like. And jacks in the back so you can add 

when you have nothing to say. adjust accordingly. There’s a extra things later on. Like a phono- 

But just because it’s affordable, digital counter. So you can always graph. Another mike. And headset, 

don't think this Panasonic offers find your way back on the tape. M ake it on your own to your 

price without promise. It’ll deliver. And fast forward and rewind. So Panasonic dealer. And listen to the 

Through two big 6W dynamic you can do your finding in a hurry. “Thayer,” Model RS-253S. We 

speakers. It’ll also deliver distant When you nin out of tape, think you’ll agree, it’s a small price 

stations and make sure they don’t Auto-Stop makes sure everything to pay for your independence. 




college football / Roy B/ount Jr. 


Nobody stands up to Michigan 

At least not the battered collection of losers the Wolverines have met 
so far, teams that barely manage to score, much less score upsets 



SHOWING COMPASSION, MICHIGAN'S DEFENSE INSPECTS THE DAMAGE IT WROUGHT 


Ann Arbor sounds like a nice place to 
bring a girl named Ann but is a ter- 
rible place to bring a football team, A 
hitting and running group there known 
as Bo and the Wolverines (featuring the 
Mellow Men, the Wolfman. Big Ed and 
others) just destroys football teams. 

No one has beaten a Bo Schembechler 
outfit in Michigan Stadium since early 
October 1969. and during the past two 
years the Michigan student cheering sec- 
tion has been able to relax in the first 
quarter and devote the rest of the af- 
ternoon to passing around captured 
cheerleaders and bottles of apple wine. 
In the last six games held in Ann Ar- 
bor the composite Michigan-opponents 
score is 272-6. 

Last Saturday the unbeaten Wolver- 
ines were hospitable enough to offer the 
winless University of Illinois two touch- 
downs (one of which the lllini accept- 
ed) within the first two minutes, but 
still won handily. As Schembechler said 
afterward, “It is nice to have a game 
where you don't play as well as you can 
and still win 35-6." 

It was an unusual Michigan game in 


two respects: Michigan passedand Mich- 
igan made mistakes. Schembechlcr's po- 
sition on passing is the same as a roost- 
er's on flying: He w ill do it only if forced. 
Schembechlcr's position on mistakes is 
that only the other team is allowed to 
make them. In the five games preceding 
Illinois the Wolverine defense had caused 
23 turnovers while the Wolverine offense 
had suffered only five. Imagine the gen- 
eral consternation, then, when on the 
first play from scrimmage, sophomore 
Quarterback Tom Slade threw a pass 
and Illinois caught it. giving the lllini 
the ball on the Michigan 1 2. They scored 
in three plays. Quarterback Mike 
Wells — a placekicker who last year made 
eight of 10 field goals, some from far 
out. yet curiously only nine of 16 extra 
points — missed the extra point, but then 
Michigan came roaring back with a fum- 
ble. surrendering the ball on its 14. This 
time the defense held, and from then 
on Illinois netted 67 yards to Michigan's 
355. Slade threw only six passes after 
his opening gaffe, but he completed five 
of them, and the second Michigan touch- 
down came on three straight pass plays. 


all completions, the third one a Slade-to- 
Glenn Doughty 19-yardcr. As usual the 
big ground during the day was gained 
by senior Tailback Billy Taylor, whose 
103 yards brought him within 85 of the 
Michigan career rushing record held by 
Ron Johnson, w ho presented T aylor w ith 
the blue suede shoes he runs in. Taylor 
was ably abetted by sophomore Fullback 
Big Ed Shutllesworlh, a 6' 2". 237- 
pounder who reliably produces four 
yards and a cloud of linemen, and 
Doughty, a w ingback who had been con- 
fined to blocking assignments all year. 
This time he ran and caught passes for 
three touchdowns. 

As one-sided as it was. it was by far 
Michigan's sloppiest game, and the feat 
of advancing one’s record to 6-0 by de- 
pressing another team's to 0-6 is not cal- 
culated to improve one's national stand- 
ing, Illinois, trying to build, and Mich- 
igan. shooting for No. I ranking, ought 
to have each other's schedules this year. 
The lllini, having played five teams that 
are or have been ranked in the top 20. 
are better than their records indicate. 
The Wolverines, hav ing played only one 
opponent of real repute so far— North- 
western. a 21 6 victim in the first week 
of the season and with only two more 
coming up- Purdue and Ohio State 
are probably better than they will have 
a chance to prove. 

That would disappoint the Mellow 
Men: Taylor. Guard Reggie McKenzie, 
Doughty, Linebacker Mike Taylor (the 
best in the country, claims Schembech- 
ler). Safety Tom Darden, Defensive End 
Butch Carpenter and Split End Mike 
Oldham. They all live together off cam- 
pus in a white house known as the den 
of the Mellow Men. 

“We started hanging tight our fresh- 
man year." says McKenzie. “Wcall lived 
in the west quad, and everybody there 
was running around in a big controversy 
over pledging fraternities. So we decid- 
ed to form our own group. To be a mem- 
ber. you had to have three jazz albums." 

“We also set ourselves some goals," 
says Billy Taylor. “We were going to 
win a Big Ten championship, win the 
Rose Bow), have an undefeated season 
and rank No. 1 in the nation.” 

As sophomores the Mellow Men and 
their teammates won the Big Ten title, 
but Schembechler suffered a heart at- 
tack the day before the Rose Bowl, and 
Michigan lost to Southern Cal 10 3. 
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There are two cars 
built in Sweden. 

Before you buy theirs, 
drive ours. 


When people who know cars think 
about Swedish cars, they think of them as 
being strong and durable. And conquering 
some of the toughest driving conditions in 
the world. 

But, unfortunately, w hen most people 
think about buying a Swedish car, the one 
they think about usually isn't ours. (Even 
though ours doesn’t cost any more.) 

Ours is the SAAB 99E. It’s strong and 
durable. But it’s also a lot different from 
their car. 

Our car has Front-Wheel Drive for bet- 
ter traction, stability and handling. 

It has a 1.85 liter, fuel-injected, 4-cylin- 
der, overhead cam engine as standard in 
every car. 4-speed transmission is standard 
too. Or you can get a 3-speed automatic 
(optional). 

Our car has four-wheel disc brakes and 
a dual-diagonal braking system so you stop 


straight and fast every time. 

It has a wide stance. (About 55 inches.) 
So it rides and handles like a sports car. 

Outside, our car is smaller than a lot of 
“small” cars. 172" overall length, 57" over- 
all width. 

Inside, our car has bucket seats up front 
and a full five feet across in the back so you 
can easily accommodate five adults. 

It also has more headroom than a Rolls 
Royce and more room from the brake pedal 
to the back seat than a Mercedes 280. And it 
has factory air conditioning as an option. 

There are a lot of other things that make 
our car different from their car. Like roll 
cage construction and a special “hot seat” 
for cold winter days. 

So before you buy their car, stop by 
your nearest SAAB dealer and drive our car. 
The SAAB 99E.We think you’ll buy it instead 



Phone 800-243-6000 tol l-frce for the name and location of the SAA B dealer nearest you. In Connecticut, call 1 -800-942-0655. 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


As juniors they lost the title, the un- 
defeated season and a shot at the na- 
tional title to Ohio State at Columbus 
in the last game of the season. This year 
the Mellow Men don't plan to fall short 
in any particulars. 

If they do. it won’t be for lack of hit- 
ting. Schembcchler likes to emphasize 
hitting. On defense this theme is per- 
haps best articulated by senior Defensive 
Back Frank Gusich, known as the Wolf- 
man because that is the name of his po- 
sition (some teams would call him the 
Ripper or the Monster). He is also called 
Superman, because when he changes into 
his head-busting clothes he is trans- 
formed from a mild-mannered. Mass- 
attending. nice person (he was elected 
last year to Churchmen's All-American) 
to a fellow who lives for the moment 
when he catches a fullback in the flat 
just looking up to catch a pass. At such 
a moment Gusich goes, as he puts it him- 
self, "berserk." The fullback goes end- 
over-end. 

For the olfense, let McKenzie speak. 
“You can't shuck and jive, you can’t 
lallygag " he says. “You got to hit.” 
Searching for an analogy to the satis- 
faction he gets from really stunning 
someone, he says, “It’s like . . . when 
you bite'into a good piece of apple pic 
and say, ‘Ohhhhhh, that's good.’ Lots 
of limes I'll be sitting talking, and I'll 
just get to shivering, from thinking about 
loving to hit.” 

During the week before the Michigan 
State game, the Spartan defensive tack- 
le w ho was to play opposite McKenzie 
declared that if Michigan State didn’t 
w in he would eat a towel. Michigan State 
did prove more formidable than its rep- 
utation, but McKenzie's performance 
against the tackle was later graded at 
92' ;, and Michigan won 24-13. 

“1 want to see him eat a towel,” Mc- 
Kenzie was yelling after the game. “Hey 
Bo, can 1 go across the hall? I want to 
see him eat a towel.” “Be humble in 
victory, Reggie," said Schembechler. 
“Michigan State did all the woofing," 
said Billy Taylor, “and we did all the 
whupping.” 

The Mellow Men do a good deal of 
woofing too, though. After the Illinois 
game — as they have after every game 
since they moved into the white house 
as juniors — the seven of them and their 
parents and brothers and sisters and 
nephews and friends and coaches and 


their parents' old PTA associates con- 
vened for "dinner at the den." Name 
tags reading “guest of the den" were dis- 
tributed; fried chicken, barbecued ribs, 
green beans, turnip greens, cornbread, 
macaroni and cheese, chicken and rice, 
black-eyed peas, baked beans, sweet-po- 
tato pie, lemon pie and chocolate cake 
cooked by the parents and brought in 
from Detroit, Flint and Highland Park, 
Mich, as well as Cincinnati, Sandusky 
and Barberton, Ohio were hit almost as 
hard as the lllini had been. Mike Tay- 
lor's father danced to James Brown's 
Ho t Pants. Carpenter's girl friend Pat 
Batson, a professional singer, was pre- 
vailed upon to sing her Mellow Men 
song, with Billy Taylor, McKenzie. Dar- 
den and Doughty moving and going 
“woom badoom awoom" in the back- 
ground. Some of the words went like 
this: 

“There's an endless giving of love and 
affection, 

"And if you're lost, they'll give you 
directions — 

“Take a boat or a plane, a jet or a 
train, 

“Turn the highway to dust, cut a class 
if you must, 

"But go to the den, the den of the Mel- 
low Men.” 

Just try telling that one to some of 
the football teams that have visited Ann 
Arbor recently. 


THE WEEK 

by LARRY KEITH 


MIDWEST 

1. NEBRASKA (6-0) 

2. OKLAHOMA (5-0) 

3. MICHIGAN (6-0) 

Oklahoma proved that its offense is ver- 
satile as well as awesome. Colorado was 
geared for the wide stuff, so Quarterback 
Jack Mildren sent his runners off tackle and 
even dropped back to pass four times, which 
is one more than he had the previous two 
weeks in big wins over CSC and Texas. 
The result was a 45-17 victory in a battle 
of Big Eight unbeatens and a school-record 
670 yards total offense. That gives Okla- 


homa more than 1,600 yards in October 
games alone. 

"Getting pretty exotic, aren't we?" said 
OU Coach Chuck Fairbanks of the passing 
wrinkle that netted two touchdowns and 
172 yards. The Sooncrs settled it early by 
taking a 24-0 halftime lead. They had sev- 
en possessions in the first half, converting 
four into scores and losing three fumbles. 
Greg Pruitt, who twice went off left tackle 
for gains of 66 and 59 yards, improved on 
his 1 1 -yard-per-carry average w ith 1 90 yards 
in 14 attempts. Joe Wylie, still favoring a 
sprained ankle that kept him out last week, 
played sparingly but still had 41 yards in 
six carries and caught a 68-yard scoring pass. 
"They have as much talent as any team 
I've ever seen," said Colorado Coach Ed- 
die Crowder. His lone bright spot was Quar- 
terback Ken Johnson, who completed 14 
of 23 passes for 241 yards. Johnson was in- 
tercepted tw ice, however, and dumped three 
times for losses by reserve Tackle Lueious 
Selmon. who was astutely inserted for his 
pass rush ability. 

It was old grads' week in Lincoln, and 
who should show up to plant a kiss on the 
Homecoming Queen at halftime but John- 
ny Carson, class of '49. "The way the Gi- 
ants and Jets are playing, it's a treat to 
come out here and see a real football team 
in action," said H-c-r-c-'s John-ny! Nebras- 
ka walloped Kansas 55-0 as the Huskcr de- 
fense, known as the Black Shirts, recorded 
its second straight shutout of a Big Eight 
opponent and threw Kansas runners to the 
ground for minus 42 yards. Coach Bob 
Devaney told inquirers afterward, “There 
isn't much bad I can say about our team, 
but we'll think of something by Monday.” 
It certainly won't be the rushing game, which 
had its best day of the year w ith 41 1 yards. 

Ohio State remained unbeaten in the Big 
Ten with what Coach Woody Hayes called 
its top defensive showing of the year in a 
27-7 victory over Indiana. Hayes could not 
say the same for the offense, but he is bound 
to be displeased when Ohio State is forced 
to pass 39 times. For the first time this year 
the Buckeyes survived a game without a se- 
rious injury. 

Purdue scored after only 47 seconds of 
play when Otis Armstrong went 81 yards, 
then waited until the fourth quarter to score 
tw ice more, edging Northwestern 21-20. The 
Boilermakers are at the top of the Big Ten 
with Michigan and Ohio State, but until Dar- 
ryl Stingley's 14-yard run and Mike Re- 
nie's conversion with 1 :30 left, they didn’t 
look as if they would make it. 

After seven consecutive losing seasons 
Wisconsin appears to have a winner. The 
Badgers upset disappointing Michigan State 
31-28 on Roger Jaeger's late field goal to 
up their record to 3-2-1. "We've finally won 
the one we weren't supposed to," said Coach 
continued 
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Seagram’s VO. 

For people who make every moment count. 

They seem to do everything. And they do it right. Even when 
it comes to having a drink. It has to be Seagram s V.O. Very special. 

Very Canadian. Very right. Known by the company it keeps. A 

Seaaram’s ■ ' Canadian 






The Sears Dynaglass - Ice & Snow Tire. 
Why you need it on your car this winter. 



1. This traction groove 
is designed to get you 
through deep snow. 

2. These studs 
are designed to stop 
you on glare ice. 


Sears has developed a 
tire that can take you through 
winter’s toughest tests. 

Sears Dynaglass 
Ice & Snow Tire. With the 
traction groove down the center 
to keep the gripping edges 
open and clear of snow, while 
it puts the traction where 
most of a car's weight rides, 
on the tire shoulders. 

So it bites deep and 
goes, in heavy snow. Grips 
and stops, on slick-packed 
snow. And with studs, digs in 
and stops on glare ice. 

(Studs optional at extra 
cost wherever legal.) 

Two tough fiber glass 
belts give our Dynaglass 
Ice & Snow Tire extra traction 
and extra strength. 

And because of its unique 
tread design, you can put 
it on two or four wheels, with 
or without studs 
— and it still runs quiet. 

It’s the finest bias-belted 
winter tire we’ve ever offered. 

And when you 

buy it, you can use Sears Easy 
Payment Plan. 

The Dynaglass Ice 
& Snow Tire. Only at 
Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. 


Sears 


Tire and Auto Centers 


Where you buy tires 
with confidence. 




COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


John Jardinc. In a losing cause, Eric (The 
Flea) Allen gained 247 yards and scored 
two touchdowns. 

Toledo won its 29th straight, 35-24 over 
Western Michigan after trailing 21-7 well 
into the third quarter. “I was scared for 
the first time in my career here,” said se- 
nior Safetyman John Saunders. Quarterback 
Chuck Ealcy threw four touchdown passes, 
broke five Mid-American Conference rec- 
ords and tied a sixth. His afternoon's work 
showed 23 completions in 42 attempts for 
381 yards plus II more rushing. 

Notre Dame, which has allowed only two 
touchdowns in five games, shut out high- 
scoring North Carolina 16-0. The Irish con- 
tinued to have offensive problems, as they 
went inside the eight-yard line four times 
without scoring a touchdown. Their lone 
touchdown came on a short fourth-quarter 
pass to Tom Gatewood, who broke Jim Sey- 
mour's career reception record. "There's no 
rule in football that requires a certain num- 
ber of points to win,” said Ara Parscghian 
afterward, with a look toward the national 
rankings. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (5-0) 

2. DARTMOUTH (4-0) 

3. WEST VIRGINIA (5-1) 

Unbeaten Dartmouth was a heavy favorite 
against winless Brown, which has not de- 
feated the Indians since 1955. Held score- 
less after the first quarter, Dartmouth 
squeaked to a 10-7 victory. The Bruins out- 
gained their classier opponent, only to be 
stymied by two interceptions and two fum- 
bles. It was Dartmouth's 13th win in a row. 

West Virginia got five touchdowns from 
the fullback position in a 44-21 defeat of 
East Carolina. Pete W ood scored thTce limes, 
and substitute Brian Chiles twice. Four of 
the touchdowns were set up by pass in- 
terceptions. 

Cornell remained unbeaten with its fourth 
victory, 21-16 over Harvard, but it wasn't 
secured until Steve Lahr intercepted a Crim- 
son pass with 37 seconds remaining. Ed Ma- 
rinaro, as usual, provided a big chunk of 
the Big Red offense with 146 yards in 32 car- 
ries, including a 15-yard touchdown run. It 
has been 20 years since Cornell won its open- 
ing four games. 

Columbia defeated Ya'e 15-14 for the first 
time in six years, the win coming on a touch- 
down and two-point conversion with 1:36 
left. Bill Irish scored the TD on a live-yard 
pass from Don Jackson, and Mike Jones 
caught a halfback toss from John Scfcik 
for the two-pointer. Yale moved the ball 


effectively on the ground, but three of its 
10 passes were intercepted. 

Delaware is in the college-division cat- 
egory, which makes its games against the 
majors all the more interesting. The Blue 
Hens had already defeated Villanova; last 
week they routed Rutgers 48-7 to run their 
record to 5-0. Senior Fullback Bill Arm- 
strong was awarded the game ball after scor- 
ing two touchdowns in a three-touchdown 
explosion before the game was 11 minutes 
old. “He's an Eddie Stanky type of guy,” 
Coach Tubby Raymond said in an attempt 
at praise. "Who's Eddie Stankv?” Arm- 
strong asked. 

Princeton finally brought its six-game los- 
ing streak to an end w ith a surprising 35-12 
victory over Colgate. The Tigers stormed 
to a 21-0 halftime lead and totaled 442 yards 
in a superb offensive showing geared by 
sophomore Jim Flynn, who made his first 
start of the season. Hank Bjorklund moved 
to within 45 yards of Dick Kazmaicr’s ca- 
reer rushing record by gaining 196 yards 
on 28 carries. 

Gary Wichard who, Y. A. Tittle says, is 
the best quarterback in college football, com- 
pleted 18 of 29 passes for 359 yards and 
five touchdowns in only three quarters of 
C. W. Post’s 43-7 victory over Gettysburg. 

Penn Coach Harry Gamble watched in 
agony as his Lafayette team of last year 
upset the Quakers 17-15. It was the Leop- 
ards’ first victory over the Quakers since 
1923. Joe Wilson scored three touchdowns, 
two on runs of better than 50 yards, as 
Holy Cross whipped Boston University 
28-14. He gained 168 yards overall. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (6-0) 

2. AUBURN (5-0) 

3. GEORGIA (6-0) 


Alabama's new Wishbone offense survived 
what should be its most crucial test of the 
year. Tennessee, the best defensive team in 
the Southeastern Conference, fared little bet- 
ter than the Tide's previous victims against 
a backficld that has all four starters among 
the Top Ten SEC rushers. Alabama romped 
to a 32-15 victory, with 283 yards on the 
ground. "They made us do some things we 
didn't want to do," said Bear Bryant. "We 
had to run outside too much." All did not 
go according to plan for the Volunteers, ei- 
ther, who made eight turnovers. Tennessee 
was losing by only one touchdown with four 
minutes to go, but it gave up the ball on 
downs at its 25, and the Tide broke the 
game open. Johnny Musso gained 1 15 yards 
in 22 carries, and Quarterback Terry Davis 


completed three of five passes, two of them 
to David Bailey for TDs. 

At 11 p.m. last Friday the entire Uni- 
versity of Florida football team gathered at 
the 50-yard line of dark Florida Field in 
Gainesville. The players had plenty to talk 
about. ThcirO-5 record for one, visiting Flor- 
ida Slate's 5-0 record for another. "Every- 
body had his say, and a lot of it was pretty 
personal," said Captain Tommy Durrance. 
The next day the inspired Gators pulled a 
17-15 upset as usually pass-minded John 
Reaves went to the air only 11 times, com- 
pleting four. The first Florida touchdown 
concluded a 15-play, 75-yard drive in which 
not a pass was thrown. "This was the best 
victory we've ever had,” said Tailback Dur- 
rance, voted the game's Most Valuable Play- 
er. As it was, Florida had to withstand a 
furious assault by State Quarterback Gary 
Huff, who almost pulled it out. 

Auburn remained unbeaten, but only by 
scoring 25 points in Ihc fourth quarter to 
erase a 7-6 deficit to Georgia Tech. Quar- 
terback Pat Sullivan triggered the 31-14 
comeback win as he completed 25 of 34 pass- 
es fo 281 yards and three touchdow ns. Dur- 
ing one second-half stretch he hit 1 3 straight. 
There was also opportunity for running he- 
roics as Tommy Lowry, a five-year man 
who had not planned to play this year and 
at best figured to be a reserve, gained 103 
yards and caught two passes. The largest 
football crowd ever in Georgia, 60,204, gave 
Tech Coach Bud Carson the boo treatment 
again. “I’m the head coach, I gel the blame,” 
he said stoically. 

Georgia continued to roll, with a 24-0 vic- 
tory over uninspired Vanderbilt as Quar- 
terback Andy Johnson scored twice. LSU 
had it tougher than expected from Ken- 
tucky but survived 17-13. Tulane won its 
second straight by blasting Pitt 33-8. Steve 
Barrios became the first Green Wave re- 
ceiver to gain 1,000 yards in a career. After 
missing the first four games he now has six 
catches and a 31.1-yard average. 

Three times this year, Duke's Ernie Jack- 
son has been the Atlantic Coast Conference 
Defensive Player of the Week. Against N.C. 
State, Jackson moved to offense, where he 
scored twice and averaged a creditable four 
yards a try on 14 carries. "I hope they 
don't keep me there," said Jackson. "I’d 
rather stick to defense." The Blue Devils 
won 41-13, but the injury situation that 
has made Jackson one of several two-way 
performers remains critical. South Carolina 
had an easy 35-6 win over Maryland, but 
the losers made it interesting as Jeff Shu- 
gars entered the game at quarterback in 
the fourth quarter and completed 14 of 27 
passes. 

Wake Forest continued to puzzle. The 
enigmatic Deacons followed last week’s stun- 
ning loss to North Carolina State by dc- 

contintted 
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If mono was for one ear 
and stereo is for two ears, then 
what’s 4-channel for? 



We first heard that classic misinterpreta- 
tion of mono and stereo in the late 1950’s. 

The full version, as told to many a wide- 
eyed novice, went something like: “Sure. If you 
had only one ear, mono would be perfect. But 
you have two ears, so you’re not hearing it right 
unless you have stereo.” 

Now that 4-channel sound reproduction is 
a reality, it’s time to lay to rest, once and for all, 
this ear-counting fallacy. We at Fisher are par- 
ticularly anxious to have every music lover un- 
derstand the basic idea behind 4-channel, since 
we’re the first to manufacture quality 4-channel 
equipment on a large scale. 

So, let’s get it straight: 

The number of channels in a multichannel 
system has nothing to do with the number of 
your ears. Theoretically, the more channels the 
better. There have been wide-screen movies with 


as many as eight channels on their sound track. 
But four channels, reproduced by four correctly 
placed speakers, seem to be the practical opti- 
mum for home use. 

Other things being equal, 4-channel is an 
even bigger improvement over standard 2-chan- 
nel stereo than the latter was over mono. The 
reason is that, for the first time, your ears can 
have complete directional information. 

In any live listening situation (except pos- 
sibly outdoors), sounds reach you from all direc- 
tions, in a 360-degree circle. The direct sound of 
instruments or voices usually comes from the 
front, but reflections off the walls come from 
everywhere. Mono reduced this to a small point 
source; stereo opened up your perspective over 
a 90-degree arc from front left to front right. 
But with a 4-channel system as shown in the il- 
lustration, you get the full circle: all of the orig- 
inal direct sound and reflected sound, all from 
the original directions. You are there. 

Complete Fisher 4-channel systems come 
in two price ranges: expensive and very expen- 
sive. But there’s also a Fisher 4-channel con- 
verter that, for $299.95 plus the price of two 
speakers, will turn your present stereo system 
into a true 4-channel system. 

In any case, if you care enough about music 
to have gone from mono to stereo, you'll sooner 
or later graduate to 4-channel. It’s just a ques- 
tion of time, rather than the number of your ears. 

4 V 
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Fisher 

We invented high fidelity. 




For more information, see history-making offer on right. 
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feating a oncc-bealen Tulsa team that had 
upset Arkansas. The Deacons scored on sev- 
en of their first eight possessions en route 
to a 51-21 shellacking, and the one failure 
was a fumble at the goal line. Larry Hop- 
kins rushed for 230 yards in 35 carries. The 
point total was the highest for a Wake For- 
est team in 20 years. 

Grambling defeated Mississippi Valley 
State 25-15 for Coach Eddie Robinson’s 
200lh career victory. In a switch on the fa- 
miliar routine. President Nixon called hint 
before the game. 


WEST 

1. STANFORD (5-1) 

2. AIR FORCE (4-1) 

3. ARIZONA STATE (4-1) 

Stanford appeared to have a lock on its sec- 
ond straight Pacific Eight championship and 
Rose Bowl appearance following Saturday 
night's 33-18 victory over Southern Cali- 
fornia. The Indians did it with a Trojan 
weapon, the Power I. USCs John McKay 
said he knew how to stop it ( "You just tack- 
le the man with the ball. It's not difficult"), 
but apparently his players didn't. The Stan- 
ford olTcnse was not overwhelming statis- 
tically, but it did control the ball, 82 plays 
to 56. and the Thunder Chickens were in 
control when USC had possession. They 
allowed 88 yards rushing and held Jimmy 
Jones to three completions in eight passes 
for two yards before retiring. "The Thun- 
der Chickens ate you up,” Stanford As- 
sistant Coach Jack Christiansen yelled at 
the downcast losers afterward. The Trojans, 
who trailed 7-0 after the first Stanford pos- 
session, did not get on the scoreboard until 
the fourth quatlcr. By then McKay was 
counting as lost another Rose Bowl oppor- 
tunity in another disappointing year. 

When Oregon played Washington last 
year the Ducks lost 25-23 after a late fum- 
ble gave Steve Wiczbowski a short field goal 
opportunity. Last week Oregon was lead- 
ing 23 2 1 when Washington again took over 
on a fumble in the final two minutes. Only 
this year Wie/bowski missed the kick from 
the 21 (he missed earlier from the 23), and 
the Ducks were saved. The fault was not 
all Wic/bowski’s, of course. Washington got 
off to a 14 0 lead and couldn't gain one 
yard when it would have given them a three- 
touchdown advantage. 

Through the first three quarters Sonny 
Sixkillcr passed only 13 times, completing 
two. He opened up in the final period, but 
Oregon held on. Bobby Moore, Oregon's 
fine back from Washington (Sixkillcr is from 
Oregon) became the school's alltime lead- 


ing rusher by gaining 101 yards in 21 car- 
ries for 1,903 overall. "Losing this game 
makes me madder than hell." said Coach 
Jim Owens after his club dropped its sec- 
ond straight and fell out of Rose Bowl con- 
tention. 

The recent history of the Oregon State- 
Arizona State series softens the impact of 
the Beavers' 24-18 victory that ended the 
Sun Devils’ 21 -game winning streak. After 
all, OSU has won the last five meetings dur- 
ing a period in which Arizona State has 
won 43 of 52 games. "Their strength is 
against our weakness," explained Coach 
Frank Kush. "They have it on us physi- 
cally. We may have more skilled players, 
but we can't cope w ith their size.” 

Kush figured his team was due to lose be- 
fore the season was over, anyway. "This 
team is not as good as the one we had last 
year. That club had much better balance 
and a much better passing game. We've got 
good receivers, but we can't get the ball to 
them.” 

Arizona State trailed 10-0 but tied the 
game after three quarters. Then Oregon Stale 
Fullback Dave Schilling, who gained 157 
yards in 47 carries, scored his second and 
third touchdowns of the game to break it 
open. During his busy afternoon Schilling 
surpassed the school's alltime rushing rec- 
ord of 2.233 yards. The victory evened the 
Beavers' record at 3-3 and came a day be- 
fore Dee Andros' 47th birthday. 

It was a bad day a'l round for Arizona 
fans as UCLA defeated the University of 
Arizona 2S 1 2. The Bruins gained 346 yards 
rushing while their defense tossed Arizona 
ballcarriers for 64 yards in losses. 

California edged Washington Slate 24-23 
on a 20-yard field goal by Ray Wcrsehing 
with 1 :06 remaining. Air Force, which hasn't 
lost to a rival service academy since 1967, 
defeated Army 20-7. New Mexico Quar- 
terback Rocky Long ran for touchdowns 
of six, 10 and 33 yards to give the Lobos a 
21 21 tie with San Jose State. The Cali- 
fornians jumped to a iwo-iouchdown lead 
before Long got New Mexico moving. It 
was the Lobos' second straight tic. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. ARKANSAS (5-1) 

2. TEXAS (3-2) 

3. HOUSTON (4-1) 

Texas, beaten the week before by the mon- 
strous Oklahoma running game, faired no 
better against the Arkansas passing attack 
as it lost its second in a row for the first 
time since 1967. Hog Quarterback Joe Fer- 
guson passed for three touchdowns in the 
continued 
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We invented 
high fidelity, 
sowehavea 
big stake in 
making people 
understand it. 


That’s why 
we’re willing 
to pay you a 
dollar to read 



1 . Clip and fill out the coupon below. 

2. Call the telephone number in the 
coupon to find your nearest participating 
Fisher dealer. (We’ll pay for the call. ) 

3. Go to this dealer’s store and present 
the coupon. 

You’ll receive a free copy of the new 
1972 edition of “The Fisher Handbook," 


you may have a demonstration of Fisher 
stereo equipment— and you’ll be handed a 
crisp new dollar bill. 

That’s all. 

No strings. No catch. No obligations. 


Fisher ^ 

We invented high fidelity. 


When properly fill 
over the age o( IB 

1972 cduion o'f "Tti 
of $1 On lone Jolla 

dent f i >hc r dealer' 
prohibited by law. 


ed out and prevented by anyone 
to a participating Fisher dealer, 
exchanged for a copy of the new 
ic t- ishcr Handbook " plus the sum 
ir>. I his offer is available vtrictly 
iv through participating indepen- 

n iv void where taxed, restricted or 
Oder expires November 22. 197 1 . 


.Address 


City. 


For the name of vour nearest participating 
Fishcrdealer. call (800) 631-1971 toll free. 
In New Jersey, call (800) 962-2803. 


Bonus! Worth $29.95! The bearer of the 
above coupon will receive a free Fisher HP-70 stereo 
headphone set (normally $29.95) with any purchase 
of Fisher equipment from $250.00 up. 
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Stay wake-up 
fresh all day 


With Old Spice Stick 
Deodorant. Fast . . . 
dry . . . hard-working 
protection that 
doesn’t mess around. 
Use it in the morning 
. . . protects you 
all day. 


We give you 
as much 
desk space 
in Denver 
as in 

Des Moines 


Because we give you the same 
kind of great room everywhere. 
A quiet, comfortable room. 

With double drapes. Sound- 
proof walls. Bigger beds. Call 
the Howard Johnson's Motor 
Lodge nearest you for a 
confirmed reservation at any 
of our 435 locations. 

Howard Johnson's: 0 * 

We alwa ys treat you Tf* 
like you’re on vacation. 


. HOWARD _ 

JownsonS 



S.S. HOPE, M.D. 

Doctor . . . teacher . . . friend to 
millions on four continents — 
this floating hospital is a 
symbol of America's concern 
for the world's disadvantaged. 
Keep HOPE sailing. 


PROJECT 


HflPE 


Dept. A, Washington, D.C. 20007 


31-7 win, twice to Tight End Bobby Nich- 
ols on fourth-down plays inside the five. 
“There is something about football which 
allows you to use up the bitterness in your 
craw that comes from losing several years 
in a row," said Darrell Royal of the Okla- 
homa and Arkansas losses. “That's what 
we’ve seen the last two weeks, and they 
had the people to do it.” 

Royal was 3-0 in Little Rock, and Texas 
had not lost there since 1955. Even though 
the Longhorns scored first to lead 7-0. they 
proved again they are not the same team, 
offensively at least, without Wishbone-mas- 
ter Eddie Phillips at quarterback. The Texas 
offense was impotent, and Ferguson made 
Arkansas' overwhelming. He completed 14 
of 24 passes for 249 yards, and the 21-7 in- 
termission lead might have been just half 
the story were it not for a heavy second- 
half rain. The Ra/orbacks had 451 yards 
total offense, a 30-year high against Texas. 
Arkansas now has the Cotton Bowl trip vir- 
tually assured, and the Longhorns have their 
first Southwest Conference loss in 22 games. 
“Now," said Coach Frank Broy les, "I don't 
have to wait until next year." 

There has been discord in Lubbock, w here 
the fans prefer Joe Barnes at quarterback 
and Texas Tech Coach Jim Carlen prefers 
to make the decisions. His choice is Charles 
Nappcr. The Red Raiders led Boston Col- 
lege 7-0 midway through the fourth quarter 
when Carlen sent Barnes in for the first 
time. Barre; ran a quarterback draw and 
went 26 yards for the touchdown as Tech 
posted a 14-6 victory. 

Houston Quarterback Gary Mullins be- 
came the Cougars' alltimc total-offense lead- 
er with 3,674 yards in a 42-9 romp past 
Villanova. He scored twice and threw a 
touchdown pass. The Houston defense got 
to the Villanova quarterback 1 1 times and 
pulled in five interceptions. 

Texas Christian defeated Texas A&M 
14-3 as Bill Sadler scored two second-quar- 
ter touchdowns. The showing made up for 
two fumbles, one at his own 30, the other 
at the A&M seven. SMU beat Rice 16-10. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the LINEMAN: Defensive End Walt Patulski 
led the Notre Dame defense that extended its 
unscorcd-on siring to 14 quarters. The 6' 6*. 
260-pound senior made 1 1 tackles, two of 
them inside the live, and forced a fumble. 


the BACK: Auburn Quarterback Pat Sullivan 
had his most impressive game of the year in 
the Tigers' victory over Georgia Tech. His 
three touchdown passes give him 10 for the 
season as he bids for the Heisman Trophy. 




The greatest problem of being a legend 
is how to live up to il. 

J/ere's how: Thunderbird 1972. 


In 1972, Thunderbird again brings you the kind 
of luxury that legends are made of— all elegantly trans- 
lated into the reality of today. 

Start with the increased room inside . . . more room 
than ever. Or the increased wheelbase-for smoother 
riding and easier handling. Or the inner luxury of 
plush deep-pile carpeting, individualized seating, 
unique trim. 

And then you follow through with standard features 
like these: SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic transmission, 
power front disc brakes, power steering, steel-belted 
radial tires. 

When it comes to Thunderbird options, the sky is 
the limit. You can order your Bird with optional in 
terior shown below. Or a power sunroof. Or the extra 
security of our Sure-Track brake-control system, with 
its computerized sensors that detect a skid before you 
do and gently, automatically brake it back into control 

Thunderbird 1972 is more than a car. It’s the lat- 
est edition of an American legend. See for yourself at 
your Ford Dealer. Better idea for safety: Buckle up! 





Iohn/nie/Walk/er/Red/La/bel. 



It takevS a little longer to call 
tor our Scotch, but people must 
have a lot of time, ora lot of 
taste, because they’ve made it 
the world's largest selling Scotch. 


100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. Imported by somerset importers ltd.. New York. N. Y. 
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The Ice-Cream Man Cometh 


He is George Allen, who came to Washington from L.A. to coach the 
anemic Redskins. So how are they doing? So they haven't lost yet 


E dward Bennett Williams is having fun 
at last. He is the president of a group 
that calls itself the Over The Hill Gang, 
and it is a joy. You would not believe 
the plane ride back from Dallas, says 
Williams. He led the gang in some wild 
hymn singing (''Gimme that old time 
religion. Gimme that old time reli- 
gion . . .") and eavesdropped as they 
kidded each other about what a miser- 
able bunch of refugees they were, how 
they had been brought together in des- 
peration through the common bond of 
tired blood by their beloved coach, who 
is known as "Ice Cream," for this one 
last bank job. They sang a paean to 
their coach. It went. "Hoo-ray for Ice 
Cream. Hoo-ray for Ice Cream. He's a 

horse’s .” Williams was delighted. 

Ice Cream smiled in that handsome, 
clenched-teeth way of his and said they 
could call him whatever they liked as 
long as they kept winning. 

Winning, of course, is what it's all 
about, Edward Bennett Williams knows 
about winning. Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams (the name is respectfully strung 
together that way, except when lie's with 
the gang: he likes the gang to call him 
Ed) is the high-powered Washington at- 
torney who was first in his class at Holy 
Cross, first in his class at Georgetown 
Law School and famous for his relent- 
less pursuit of justice on behalf of such 


clients as James HofTa. Senator Thomas 
Dodd, Bobby Baker and Adam Clayton 
Powell. His voice has rung in the cham- 
bers of the Supreme Court. Until now, 
he usually got a catch in it when he 
talked about the Washington Redskins. 

“I’ve tried it both ways. Winning is 
better." said Williams last week as he 
awaited — as breathlessly as the rest of 
Washington the game with the St. Lou- 
is Cardinals that was to be the Over 
The Hill Gang’s fifth straight victory. 
The Redskins have not started a season 
in such gTand style since 1940. 

“People are tired of hearing 'building' 
around here,” Williams said. "They 
haven’t had a football championship 
since 1 945. They haven't seen a World Se- 
ries since 1933. When the Senators left 
town last month it shook people up. Now 
we’ve come along and it's like a revival 


meeting. Everybody's with it. You can 
have all kinds of cultural centers and 
parks, but it takes the excitement of a 
w inning sports team to pull a city togeth- 
er. It’s the great common denominator. 

"The President sends messages [he 
also arranged an open-phone radio 
hookup to get the Dallas game to his 
Key Biscayne retreat]. The mayor has 
been out to practice to talk to the team. 
There was a full-page ad in all the pa- 
pers— a business expressing its appre- 
ciation. REDSKINS, YOU’RE BEAUTIFUL, it 
said. You should have seen the crowd 
at the airport when we got back from 
heating Dallas. Eight thousand people. 
The cars were backed up five miles. 

"Everybody wants tickets to the 
games. We could sell 100.000 seats if 
we had them. I don’t have room in my 
box for enough people. I can’t keep Ed 



WASHINGTON STOPPED ST. LOUIS: JACK PAROEE, RON McDOLE FLATTENING CIO EDWARDS: MIKE BASS COLLARING JOHN GILLIAM 
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“I became the 
professional 
salesman I always 
wanted to be.” 



BERNARD CARR. CARR REAl ESTATE, UPPER DARBY. PA. 


"The Dale Carnegie Sales Course gave 
me a whole new concept of selling," 
says Bernard Carr. “Just learning the 
reasons why a customer is motivated 
to buy helped increase my output. 

"Setting realistic goals with check- 
points along the way was another 
useful tool. It helped discipline me to 
make the best use of my time. 

"I made some important sales I know 
1 would have missed without my 
Dale Carnegie sales training. This 
gave me a great sense of achievement." 

Taking the Dale Carnegie Sales 
Course could be the most important 
step in your selling career. It's the only 
individual motivational sales training 
available nationally. The Course where 
you solve selling problems in face-to- 
face interviews. Whether you sell 
products or services , write for your free 
copy of our quick-reading booklet 
about selling and salesmen. 

A I ) \LE (MiSKdlK 
. SUES COURSE 

Suite 2101S. 1475 Franklin Ave.. Garden City. N Y 1 1530 



down eost 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s Eastern Re- 
gional Edition (circulation base 710.000) 
takes your advertisement each week to 
2.607,800 males 18-49 in 13 states on 
or near the shores of the Atlantic- 
307,544 have incomes in excess of 
$25,000; another 1.164.300 are in the 
$15,000+ bracket. That’s a lot of clams. 
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Muskie away. Ethel and the kids were 
there Sunday. Chief Justice Warren vsas 
bubbling. My wife says she can't go any- 
where without being stopped by people 
wanting to talk about the Redskins. 
When the man came to fix the refrig- 
erator, he said he’d fix it if she’d give 
him two tickets." 

Football— the Redskins has been the 
one great frustration of Edward Bennett 
Williams' extraordinary life. At first, he 
said, he thought he would succeed as rap- 
idly as he had in other areas. That was 
in 1965. Then he realized it would take 
a while. Then he began to wonder. Won- 
der led to desperation. Desperation 
earned him his nickname: "Panic But- 
ton." Before he hired Vince Lombardi, 
he had coaches like Otto Graham. Gra- 
ham had a way with words. When the 
team lost to the Colts 35-0 one year, 
Otto was told that President Johnson 
was in the stands. "Next lime tell him 
to slay home," said Otto. Edward Ben- 
nett Williams was appalled. Then, when 
Lombardi took over, Williams recalls, 
"I thought to myself. ‘Nothing can stop 
us now.' " Lombardi died of cancer in 
1 970, and Williams admits he came close 
to "chucking it right there." A year (and 
one more coach) later the Rams made 
what Williams calls "that incredible mis- 
take": they fired George Allen. 

Panic Button first met Ice Cream on 
the beach at Waikiki in 1966. George 
Herbert Allen — no one ever stretches 
that one out: everybody calls him 
George, the players' best pal — was then 
in the midst of his first major reclamation 
project, rebuilding the Rams in the same 
unorthodox way he has now rebuilt the 
Redskins: through a lightning series of 
trades for veteran players, players with 
families, players who were not over 30 
but well over 30. But players who, as Al- 
len phrases it. arc "winners" and "have 
character." 

"We talked." said Williams, "and the 
more wc talked the more 1 began to re- 
alize that we had the same convictions: 
the same commitment to excellence, the 
same impatience with anyone who gets 
distracted, the same total immersion in 
the problem at hand. When I'm on a 
case, l become obsessed with it. That’s 
the way Allen is about football. I felt 
like I was talking to myself." 

All similarities end there, of course, 
and neither man would pretend other- 
wise. Out of the office Williams is a 
man of the people; he rubs elbows, he 


has been known to bend his own. Allen 
is a milk drinker. At the end of practice 
he unwinds with a dish or two of ice 
cream. He also pops Gelusil. Allen is 
never really "out" of the office: his peo- 
ple are his players. He wows them with 
aphorisms ("The achiever is truly alive": 
"Winning is being totally prepared") 
and inspirational messages. Almost ev- 
erything he says has been, or should be, 
on a wall somewhere. 

After nine months in Washington, Al- 
len has yet to see the sights, although 
he had dinner with the President at the 
White House. "It was a memorable eve- 
ning for Mrs. Allen and me," he says. 
What did you cat? he was asked. "I 
don't remember," he says. 

Williams gave Allen the kind of con- 
tract most coaches w ould not dare dream 
of: SI 25.000 a year for seven years, bo- 
nuses. chauffeur-driven car. house, ad 
infinitum. He also built him (in three 
months ) a half-million dollar field housc- 
and-office complex on six acres in the 
middle of a forest near Dulles Airport. 
There arc two practice fields, one with 
artificial turf. Trees, now in fall foliage, 
ring the fields; hawks soar above. It is 
the perfect sylvan setting, with the Blue 
Ridge Mountains looming on the ho- 
rizon. for the low-key Allen approach 
to dcdicated-but-fricndly practice. 

The complex fairly hums with am- 
bition. There are player comforts ev- 
erywhere (weight rooms, handball 
court). The film room bulges with foot- 
age. Allen has duplicates made of every 
film that comes to him on loan from 
other teams. Sometimes the hum of in- 
trigue can be heard. The week of the Dal- 
las game a quarterback who had been 
cut by the Cowboys w ound up in the Red- 
skin camp. Actually, his father had called 
and asked for the tryout, but while he 
was there the quarterback had some in- 
teresting things to say about the Dallas 
offense. Naturally, the Redskins listened. 

Allen is famous for listening. It is one 
of the things that separates him from 
Lombardi. Says Williams, "He is still 
striving. He has not reached Olympus 
yet." The Allen way to do it is to ex- 
pend energy and money in vast quan- 
tities. "1 have given him an unlimited 
budget," says Williams, "and lie's al- 
ready exceeded it." 

Last week, before the St. Louis game, 
Allen, as usual, was at his complex in 
the woods from morning to midnight: 
he thinks it is the only way to get the 

continued 


¥)u can get the best 
insurance deal in town. 
If you just 

remember our name. 



It’s tough to have an anonymous-sounding 
name in today's competitive world. 

There are lots of companies with "Mutual" in 
their name. Quite a few with ''Benefit.’ And, of course, 
hundreds with the word "Life.” 

So we’ve gone to extra trouble to help you 
remember our name: Mutual Benefit Life. 

We think you should know who we are. Because 
there's only one company that does business the way we do. 

Our company. 


Ask your accountant, lawyer or banker about 
our reputation. 

We’ve built it on the quality of our policies. 

And on the caliber of the men who represent us. 

We’ve built it on our record of promptness in 
paying benefits and in handling requests for service. 

Besides, over the past 126 years we’ve pioneered 
some of the more liberal contract provisions in the industry. 

So, what we provide is memorable. 

Mutual Benefit Life. A name to remember. 
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edge. “I'll be working here late at night." 
he said, “and I'll call a coach, and he 
won't be in. and I think. *Uh-oh. He 
doesn’t love his job.' " Allen fidgeted in 
his chair as a visitor dragged the con- 
versation out. Allen fingered a three- 
sided cardboard sign that he had had 
made and put on every desk in the com- 
plex. "I'm sitting here," he said, “and 
I'm looking at this sign, is what i am 

DOING, OR ABOUT TO DO, GETTING US 
CLOSER TO OUR OBJECTIVE — WINNING? 

and I’m thinking, ‘No.’ " 

He got up and walked to the window 
and looked out over the fields. “Shan- 
gri-La," he said. He turned around. He 
said he had read that morning where a 
coach threatened to fine a player if the 
player didn’t come around. “I'll never 
do that.” he said. “I would never pun- 
ish a player to make him play.” It has 
been duly noted in Washington that this 
is the most obvious difference from the 
Lombardian approach. With Lombardi, 
it was “Make me happy, we'll be hap- 
py." With Allen, it is “I'll make you 
happy, we'll be happy." 

Upon arriving in Washington, Allen 
made the same basic promise he had 
made in Los Angeles: “The future is 
now.” He said his goal was 10 victories 
(the last time the Redskins won 10 games 
was in 1942). He said he would, as al- 
ways, stress defense. The Redskins’ ap- 
proach to defense was to get Sonny Jur- 
gensen to throw four touchdown pass- 
es. Against the Giants last year, Wash- 
ington scored 57 points in two games 
and lost them both. Allen said that w ould 
not happen again. Ever. 

Then came the trades. 19 in all. It was 
the same pattern as in Los Angeles. Allen 
went for quality, regardless of how shop- 
worn, and nary a rookie made the squad. 
Three of the Rams he got were players he 
had traded for the first time around: 
Running Back Tommy Mason, age 32; 
Safely Richie Pctitbon, 33; Linebacker 
Myron Pottios, 32. 

Another trade brought in John Wil- 
bur, an offensive guard who was with 
Allen last year at Los Angeles. Wilbur 
has now been with four teams in two 
years. Along the line he was traded to 
St. Louis. He decided to quit. Allen sent 
out a feeler. He considers Wilbur one 
of those men of ' “character." Wilbur can- 
celed his retirement. “Football is fun 
with Allen," he says. “I love the guy. 
He synthesizes in a team the importance 
of winning." 


Wilbur noted the number of older 
players who work out after practice. 
“Every time you sec Billy Kilmer walk 
out of here he's got three rolls of film un- 
der his arm," he says. Wilbur was very 
disturbed last week when some Ram 
players were quoted in a Washington pa- 
per criticizing Allen and his ways. Wil- 
bur was moved to call his old friend. 
Merlin Olsen, in Los Angeles, and to tell 
him to knock it off. The Over The Hill 
Gang, said Wilbur, has absolutely no in- 
ternal problems. “No troublemakers. 
No racial hang-ups. No psychological 
bad guys. No nothing.” 

It may be hard to pinpoint exactly 
when all this solidarity developed. The 
Redskins had an indifferent preseason; 
they looked enticingly beatable in ex- 
hibition games. But of this there has 
never been a doubt: Ice Cream Allen is 
a master at one-upmanship. He leaps 
like a panther on psychological oppor- 
tunities. He exploits small openings. 
When the team came out for its first 
home game, he had all 40 players in- 
troduced. There was a seven-minute 
standing ovation at RFK Stadium. A 
very emotional scene. He called the tele- 
vision station that carried the game and 
had the introductions replayed the fol- 
lowing morning, so the players could 
get that old-time religion all over again. 

The incident that probably turned 
things around— certainly the one Allen 
pounced on the quickest — was the shoul- 
der injury to Jurgensen in a late pre- 
season game. At a press conference af- 
terward a writer suggested that the sea- 
son was over before it started. Allen, 
sipping a cup of milk, quivered with emo- 
tion. He talked of the greater challenge 
with Jurgensen out, the greater rewards. 
He talked of “pulling together." He even 
used a “damn” to expedite the mes- 
sage. Then he drained his cup. 

The rest is recent history. Kilmer, af- 
ter nine knock-around years, became 
quarterback-by-default and was sudden- 
ly exalted. His passing was more than 
adequate (he has thrown only two in- 
terceptions, and one was a carom off a 
Redskin’s chest), his play-calling was 
masterful. He let runners like Larry 
Brown and Charley Harraway feel the 
ball. They responded. A run-pass bal- 
ance developed, a balance missing over 
the years. 

Actually, the offense didn’t have to 
be too good because the old men on de- 
fense were brilliant. They held the Gi- 


ants to three points in a very physical 
game (Allen asked that the Redskins 
‘“be physical"; they were penalized 173 
yards). After five games, a defense that 
hadbeen the worst in the NFL in 1970 
was now the best in the conference. The 
specialty teams, always an Allen long 
suit, featured Speedy Duncan returning 
punts for more yardage in one game 
(65 against Houston) than the team got 
all last season. 

The one nagging question was Jur- 
gensen. Allen teams seem always to be 
loaded with gimmicks and superstitions, 
a reflection on the coach. This one is no 
except ion. The cake from Duke Zeibert's 
has to be there on Thursday after prac- 
tice; publicist Joe Blair has to wear his 
blue sports coat; the offensive line has 
to have its private meeting, with beers, 
on Friday night. As the team rallied 
around Kilmer, protecting him from 
harm (“I can tell how much better it is 
here than in New Orleans by the amount 
of time I don't have to spend in the w hirl- 
pool on Mondays," said Billy), Jurgen- 
sen became the symbol of past frustra- 
tions. Washington columnists resurrect- 
ed all the times he had snubbed them. 
It was noted that he was a loner, that 
he didn't slap his fellow man on the back- 
side with the frequency of the ebullient 
Kilmer, that he was not the “inspiration" 
John Unitas was. “It is not my style,” 
said Sonny, and more or less clammed 
up. Allen did nothing to discourage the 
implications. The opposite is more the 
case. 

Jurgensen, his shoulder mending, did 
not accompany the team on any road 
trips (the first three games were away). 
Why? “1 was told to stay home,” he 
says. When the Redskins played their 
first home game. Sonny was offered a 
ticket in the stands. The excuse was that 
he might get his arm jostled. Sonny said 
he would rather not go than be seen sit- 
ting in the stands. Allen relented. Jur- 
gensen, in a raincoat, sat at one end of 
the bench for most of the Houston game. 

"When the game was over," he said, 
"Diron Talbert came by and said to 
me, “I guess you're not a jinx after all.’ " 
Sonny smiled. “I guess that’s what 
they've been thinking." he said. It has 
been reported that Jurgensen will be out 
another six weeks. He says he “could 
play in a week” if they really needed 
him. His shoulder is still not 100' ;, but 
it is not his passing arm. He says he 
would not expect to move right in on Kil- 
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An oil for the man who has everything. 



Quaker State is more than one motor oil. It's a whole 
spectrum of special blends for almost anything that moves. 

Each oil is different, because engine requirements vary 
widely. But all share the superior lubricating quality of 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil. Quaker State is refined 
from the world's choicest oil, and then fortified in special 
ways to provide the finest engine protection 
you can buy. For conventional transportation. 

And the unconventional. 

Ask for Quaker State. It’s peace of mind 
for the man who has everything. 






Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 



1RN0FF* VODKA 


100 PROOF DISTtlLFO FROM GRAIN. STE 


HARTFORD. C0NN1 


H'liii.'i.ia Bedroom 
• Brunch 


Sometimes 
the soft, slow moments of life 
get buried in the work-a-day 
hassle. And it takes a private, 
slow -motion sort of day to dig 
them all up again. There's a 
Do Not Disturb sign out to 
the rest of the world, maybe 
the phone off the hook, and 
Salty Dogs for two. Salty 
Dog-an icy blend of Smirnoff 
and grapefruit and orange 
juices, with a pinch of salt. 

minwff 

leaves you breathless- 



PRO FOOTBALL r,„uimted 

mer (“Billy's done too good a job for 
that, and I'd rather work in gradually, 
anyway**), but now that the defense has 
jelled, and it wasn’t sceond-and-cight all 
the time, “I’d like to be a part of it. 
God knows I've wailed long enough.’’ 
Jurgcnscn is 37. “Besides, 1 think I could 
help Billy on the sidelines.” 

Last Sunday Jurgcnscn was upstairs 
in the press bos. sending his suggestions 
down by phone, as the Redskins, in what 
Allen called their best game of the year, 
beat the Cardinals 20-0. "Some people 
have thought we've been lucky." Allen 
said. "There was no luck today." 

There wasn’t. It was instead the de- 
fense — “the old geezers,” Allen affec- 
tionately called them — that again provid- 
ed the impetus for the win, causing seven 
turnovers (Allen aphorism: "If you take 
the ball away live limes in this league, 
you should never lose" ), holding the Car- 
dinals to a net 25 yards rushing and keep- 
ing them from crossing midlield after 
the half. Three limes in the second quar- 
ter, when Washington led only 10-0, it 
stopped Cardinal drives, recovering a 
fumble on the 26, intercepting on the 4, 
then, with 15 seconds left, recovering a 
fumble on the one. 

So complete was Washington's control 
of the game that Kilmer, who was nine 
of 17 for 126 yards, had to throw only 
five times in the second half. "If I have 
to pass over 20 times in a game," he 
said later, "you know we're in a des- 
perate situation. Heck, wc don't have 
to throw with the runners we have.’’ 
There were no desperate situations and 
Kilmer was content to use his runners, 
especially Brown, who carried 25 times 
for a personal high of 1 50 yards. 

"It was our lirst real money game." 
Kilmer said. "It's the first time we had 
everything to lose and nothing to gain. 
Before wc were underdogs. This week 
we were supposed to win.” 

To which Charley Taylor, who, Al- 
len says, "looks beautiful just walking 
on the field." added: "Some week we'll 
go out and get our butts blown off, but 
no one will start pointing fingers. Wc 
have a family here like no other team 
in the league has. It's like this: a loss 
will only pull us closer." 

With a two-game lead over Dallas, 
"the last coach I will ever hire," in Ed- 
ward Bennett Williams' immortal words, 
could afford a touch more togetherness. 
Meanwhile, have a Good Humor on 
him, boys. end 
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If you could get close enough 
you’d see he’s smoking 
a Gold Label Corona DeVille. 


The man who is usually surrounded 
by people is o man who usually 
surrounds himself with things of 
good taste. 

Like a handsomely crafted Gold 
Label cigar. 

Gold Label comes in a fine 
selection of sizes and shapes. You 
too will find one to fit your public 
image as well as your private one.( 
Light one up, and treat yourself to 
the mild aroma of rich imported 
tobaccos. Those first puffs are 


always a pleasure to the senses. 
The last puffs, always a confirma- 
tion of your first impression. 

If you're a man who makes a 
winning impression, smoke a Gold 
Label Corona De Ville. 

It's the cigar other people like to 
be around. 


(/' 


Factory No. I, Tampa, Florida 


PAIMA CANDEIA • STILETTO • JAGUAR • PANE1EIA GRANDE • SWAGGER • DlNO 





In Florida we have a telephone store where you 
pick out your own phones. 

Then take them home and plug them in. 


We re trying an experiment in a new apartment com- 
munity in Hallandale. Florida. We've set up a PhoneCenter 
where you can browse among phones of 113 styles and 
colors. So you can see how they match your drapery 
swatches and paint chips. 

Then, just pick up the phones you want and take 
them with you. Once home, you simply plug them into 
special phone jacks provided in your apartment. 

Make a quick call to the PhoneCenter to verify that 
everything's working, and your new phone's ready to use. 

Because the jacks are already in place, you can go 
back to the PhoneCenter for an extension phone any 
time you want one. 

If you get an urge to redecorate, you can unplug 
your old phones and pick up new ones to match your 
new decor. 

Hallandale residents have responded to the experi- 
ment very well . . . and we ll be trying it in other places. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and your local Bell Company are always looking for new 
ways to improve telephone service. 

One way is experimenting with the convenience of a 
self-service PhoneCenter. 



modern pentathlon f Alice Higgins 


Sixteen 
flags over 
Texas 

\A/liile the pennants were flying in 
* * Baltimore and Pittsburgh, the flags 
of 16 nations fluttered at San Antonio, 
where 12 three-man teams and four in- 
dividual representatives were compet- 
ing in the Modern Pentathlon world 
championship. 

The Hungarians have dominated the 
championship since 1963. losing only one 
individual and two team titles in that 
time. It was the Russians who handed 
them the last defeat, in 1969, and the Rus- 
sians who did it to them again this year 
in Texas, where Hungary came in sec- 
ond and the U.S. finished third. 

Russia took both the team competition 
and the individual championship, with 
34-year-old Boris Onischenko, of Kiev, 
unseating Hungary's defending champi- 
on. Peter Kelemen. Onischenko did not 
w in a single event, but turned in the over- 
all high score of 5,206 to win his first 
world championship. 

The opening event, a 1,000-metcr ride 
across 20 obstacles, is, of all the pen- 
tathlon contests, the most chancy. So 
much depends upon the luck of the draw, 
not only for the order of the ride but 
for the horse. The competitor has only 
20 minutes to get acquainted with a 
strange mount before he begins a ride 
against the clock over a smaller, but 
Olympic-style, course. At San Antonio 
the jumps were festively decorated (with 
flowers taken from a local cemetery ). 
but the morning was rainy and Ihe foot- 
ing muddy. The morning competitors 
were thus at a disadvantage, and none 
of them more so than Claude Guiguet 
of France. He drew a horse named Jccko 
and promptly found himself sliding off 
a runaway. "He's going to fall in the 
mud," one spectator predicted. “No,'* 
said another. “It’s going to be the cac- 


tus." Guiguet 's was one of the quickest 
remounts in pentathlon history but, with 
a stirrup dangling, he was soon on the 
ground again. When the horse was final- 
ly caught. Guiguet had run out of time 
and was given no points. In any case, 
he was in no shape to continue. A cut 
on his leg required five stitches, and his 
hand was too swollen to hold a weapon 
in the upcoming events. 

The winning rides came in the after- 
noon, and the end of the day found the 
U.S., which had drawn three of the best 
horses, in the lead, with Hungary sec- 
ond and the Soviet Union in seventh 
place. An unfortunate draw may have 
ultimately made the difference between 
a third and fourth place team finish for 
Germany, though Heincr Thade, who 
also ended up with Jocko, managed not 
only to stay on him, but to finish with 
a creditable 925 points. 

The fencing competition on the sec- 
ond day lasted nearly 12 hours, as each 
of the 40 participants had to fence ev- 
eryone else in a one-touch epee bout. 
Hans-Gunnar Liljenvall's win put Swe- 
den into second place as Hungary moved 
into first and Russia to third. With these 
top three teams tightly bunched at 5.554, 
5.478 and 5.423 points, the battle was 
obviously to be between Russia and Hun- 
gary again, not only for the team cham- 
pionship but for the individual honors. 

Hungary's Andras Balczo, five times 
the indiv idual world champion, had only 
moved up to 20th from 27th place — a 
bad ride on the previous morning had 
shaken him enough to show in his fenc- 
ing — but his young teammate Zsigmond 
Villanyi was in first. 

Balczo began to look like his old self 
on the third day. sharing first place in 
pistol-shooting w ith Russia’s Leonid Iva- 
nov and Finland's Risto Hurme, but the 
Soviets’ Boris Onischenko's consistently 
high performances had by this time put 
him into first place overall, where he 
was to remain. Young Villanyi finished 
second, with Balczo salvaging an im- 
pressive third after winning the 4,000- 
meter cross-country run on the last day. 

The final team point standings were: 
Russia. 15.006: Hungary, 14,989 and the 
U.S. 14,635 — another impressive third. 
It was this country’s first medal in sev- 
en years. 

A world championship is always col- 
orful, but perhaps the most colorful per- 


son at this one was not an athlete but 
the U.S. Chief of Delegation. Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Hewitt, an accomplished horse- 
woman from East Moline. III. She strode 
about wearing a Japanese sports offi- 
cer's cap on her red head, shouting im- 
partial encouragement to the South Af- 
rican, Norwegian. U.S. and Japanese 
competitors. “I'm against nationalism 
in sport.” she explained. 

Mrs. Hewitt at one time hated the pen- 
tathlon. but some years ago on a visit 
to Japan she unexpectedly found her- 
self the coach of that nation's pentathlon 
riders. Now her enthusiasm is such that 
she is stalking a fencing master to set 
up in business, hoping to improve U.S. 
performances in this event, in which it 
does so badly. She gives anyone inter- 
ested the room to ride cross-country on 
her farm in East Moline, and has in- 
stalled a pistol-shooting range. 

She has firm ideas about athletes' diets, 
and in San Antonio almost got herself 
in trouble with the British coach by giv- 
ing his cold-ridden contestants vitamins 
of her own concocting — he was afraid 
they might show up in the dope tests. 
“They need more sophisticated nutri- 
tion." she snorted. “Pcntathletes 
shouldn't catch colds. I haven't had one 
myself for eight years, and I used to be 
very bronchial." On the other hand, she 
once managed to break an ankle feed- 
ing her tropical fish. 

Mrs. Hew itt also has firm views about 
women engaging in a modern pentath- 
lon, something which is under consid- 
eration, and she turned down a place 
on the rules committee. "Why should I 
help make rules for a sport I disapprove 
of? I dislike the idea of pistol-packin' 
mamas on the shooting range. Hand 
weapons are so unfeminine.” 

In a sport where many Chiefs of Del- 
egation are more interested in protocol 
than in the athlete, Mrs. Hewitt puts 
the latter in first place, and will spend 
half the night pacing the floor worrying 
about them. "I think we should do ev- 
erything to help a competitor belter his 
performance, no matter what his coun- 
try,” she says. "That, to me, is the dif- 
ference between honor and dishonor." 

Mrs. Hewitt is the first U.S. woman 
to hold the post she filled in San An- 
tonio in an all-male sport. She shapes 
up as an argument for not being the 
last. end 



HOW TO RECOGNIZE 
ATRUE 
BOURBON: 


A true bourbon, like a true friend, has special qualities 
all its own. Consider its heritage. The . UUa/ ^ 

Hiram Walker name has stood for 
the finest traditions of the distiller’s ffl ~ 

art for 113 years. ' 

Keep in mind that this true bourbon 113years proud 
is a straight bourbon. And, Ten High 

is a leader in this leading 
, whiskey category. 

Be sure to check the age. 

Note that Ten High is aged for 
at least four years; twice as long 
as necessary to mellow each 
drop smooth and gentle. 

Which brings us r to taste. Just as we ^ 
took our time to bring Ten High’s f, y ^ 
true bourbon quality to you . . . take 
your time to enjoy it. Sip it slow and 
easy. Sec how it measures up to its 
promise of true bourbon quality 
and satisfaction. Then, we’ll 
both have made a friend. 

TEN HIGH 

Everything a bourbon should be. 

(Except expensive) 








1972. A new Lincoln Continental. 

How it looks in your driveway is important. 

How it acts on a wet pavement at 60 mph is more important. 


Safety, in a Lincoln Continental, 
is road-holding. Balance. Braking. 
Solidity. 

Every Continental is equipped with 
all-weather Michelin steel-belted radial 
ply tires. The sure-footed ride these 
tires give is world-famous. 

Lincoln Continental has one of the 
widest tracks in the world. And all the 
stability that goes with it. 

The suspension system combines 
coil springs, double-acting shock ab- 
sorbers. rubber insulators, and stabi- 
lizer bar in meticulous balance. Dis- 
quieting sway and swerve are virtually 
gone from the ride. 

Power front disc brakes are stand- 
ard equipment. And Sure-Track, 
Americas first computer - controlled 
anti-skid braking system, is available. 


Steel bars inside the doors and 
a rigid frame-plus-body construction 
sheathe you in secure, solid comfort. 

Comfort assured by Automatic 
Temperature Control as standard 
equipment. It reduces pollen and dust, 
and helps remove humidity' from the 
air. And it holds interior climate with- 
in the comfort range you want. 

Noise is tiring. But in the new 
Lincoln Continental, window glass is 
seated by a precise new method that 
substantially reduces outside noise. 

There is restful spaciousness. Rear 
seat passengers enjoy the same seating 
and legroom comfort the driver does. 

The 1972 Continentals. The finest 
cars built in America. 

Continental. The final step up. 


Whcelcovers. vinyl roof, an 
front bumper guards showr 


pi tonal. 


For low tar and nicotine 
America prefersTrue. 



Because True is lower in both tar and nicotine than 99% of all other cigarettes sold. 

Think about it. Doesn’t it all add up to True? 



Regular: 12 mg. "lar". 0.6 mg. nicotine. 

Menthol: 13 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report. Aug.'7l 


Warning- The Sutgaon General Hn Owermmed Th* 
Cigarwta Smoking Is Dangarow to Vo or Health 




golf / Gwilym S. Brown 


A mong those who choose to teach 
■ golf at America's country clubs for 
a living you will not turn up an excess 
of free spirits. Most of them are hard- 
working men, short-haired, clean-shav- 
en, courteous, who have disciplined 
themselves to serve their members. They 
itch to play but seldom have the chance. 
So put 252 club pros together in their 
own tournament, dangle an unprecedent- 
ed SI00.000 in prize money before them, 
throw in Sam Snead and you've got a 
scramble unlike just another humdrum 
installment of the regular pro tour. 

Actually, it was unlike the sedate, old- 
fashioned Pinehurst Country Club to be 
holding a pro tournament at all. This 
was the first since 1951 too commercial, 
thought Pinchurst’s then president, Dick 
Tufts, of the Boston Tufts, and vowed 
never to have another. Then last De- 
cember Pinehurst — the club, the town, 
the works — was bought for S9 million 
by Diamondhead. a bustling New Jersey- 
based development corporation. So 
what's commercial? Certainly not the 
PGA Club Professional Championship. 

For purposes of (he tournament, a 
club pro was defined as someone with a 
legitimate club job who had not played 
in more than 1 1 tour events since the be- 
ginning of the year. Of course, not ev- 
eryone at Pinehurst last week was the 
friendly neighborhood club pro. In ad- 
dition to Snead there was on hand, brief- 
ly. Touchy Tommy Bolt, who stalked 
off the course in the middle of the sec- 
ond round grumbling something about 
a sore shoulder. There was Jerry Bar- 
ber, the 1961 PGA champion, and Mike 
Souchak and half a dozen others who, 
not so long ago, were better known for 
winning tournaments than giving les- 
sons. Most of those in the starting field, 
however, hardly counted on picking up 
the SI 5.000 first prize. They seldom get 
a chance to play enough to be able to 
produce good golf for 72 holes. 

A prime example at Pinehurst was Ed 
Rubis. Rubis, 46, is short and stocky. 
He is the head pro at the Chicopee Coun- 
try Club, a public course in the indus- 
trial city of Chicopee, Mass., and he 
has problems. 

“I’m lucky if I can sneak in nine holes 
late in the day twice a week," said Ru- 
bis on the eve of the tournament. 
"There's no such thing as a quick nine 
holes at my course. We had 42,000 
rounds played by Labor Day. It takes 
so long that people come out with a pic- 


nic lunch and a six-pack. They’ve gone 
to a department store, bought a few clubs 
and they play in sneakers. They'll shoot 
something like 85 for nine holes. I say 
to them. 'Eighty-live for nine holes, isn’t 
that enough golf for one day? Whyn't 
you go home?' No. They want to go 
on, and they finish with a score of 180. 
One day we had to take action. This 
girl came out to play with a friend. She 
shot a 65 on the first hole! We sent some- 
one out to lead her ofT the course.’’ 

While it may stand as a world-record 
high for a par-4 hole, this sort of thing 
seemed to have had a debilitating effect 
on Rubis' game. He shot a 72-76 and 
missed the 36-hole cutoff. 

Souchak and Barber seemed to have 
lost their competitive edge almost as 
thoroughly as Ed Rubis. Souchak is dil- 
igently at work becoming the Super Club 
Pro. In the summer he heads a staff of 
seven at the illustrious Oakland Hills 
Country Club in suburban Detroit, 
where the members are chiefly high-roll- 
ers from the auto industry, very few of 
whom play in sneakers, brandish depart- 
ment-store clubs or shoot 6J on a sin- 
gle hole. In the winter he is the pro at 
Innisbrook, a resort on the west coast 
of Florida. 

"One morning in 1966 I woke up and 
realized how hard I’d been working on 
the tour all those years,” said Mike, over 
a highball in the Carolina Hotel bar, in- 
terrupting himself to shout greetings at 
friends. "I knew I’d never be able to 
keep it up. Now I suppose I could play 
more than I do, but I’m too busy. I 
think it’s important to get out to a cou- 
ple of tournaments a year, especially if 
it's a great place like this, but I can’t ex- 
pect to do too well. I feel like a rookie, 
a regular rabbit.” Unfortunately, he 
played like one, too, shooting a 1 5-ovcr- 
par 301 to finished tied for 85th. 

Barber, 55 years old, is head pro at 
the Griffith Park public course in Los 
Angeles, and he is busy turning himself 
into the superhusller of golf, merchan- 
dising division. Jerry arrived with two 
dozen putters of his own creating. He 
missed the cut, but off the course he 
had a very profitable few days. Since 
the second round of the Westchester 
Classic last July, where he finished with 
scores of 68, 68 and 277, Snead has been 
using a Barber putter, which seems to 
complement his peculiar crouching, side- 
saddle style. As Snead proceeded to 
shoot good scores at Pinehurst and lead 


An old pro 
teaches the 
teachers 


The championship of the club 
pros was fought out last week, 
and — well, you all know Sam 

the tournament, the other players gath- 
ered around Barber on the practice green 
in front of the clubhouse as if his put- 
ters were emitting blue sparks. He sold 
2 1 on the spot and took orders for about 
1 50 more. 

As for the tournament, Snead seemed 
fikefy to stroff off with it, and the less no- 
table club pros settled down to see who 
could grab off the second-place prize 

continued 



BUT HE DIO IT WITH BARBER'S PUTTER 
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GOLF to 


Some “free” credit cards are good 
at some restaurants. The American 
Express Money Card is good at 
good ones. . .worldwide. 



for an application Call American Fxpress Space Bank” Reservations at 
(SIMM AE 8-5000 toll-free. Or pick one up w herever the Card is honored. 

THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 



Plymouth Cricket 
comes with 
rack-and-pinion 
steering, standard. 
You get one good 
turn after another. 


| Vfymouifi | Chr ysler 

Coming through with the kind of car America wants 


money of S9.000. Eor the first two rounds 
the field of 252 alternated between Pine- 
hurst's 7.051 -yard long No. 2 course and 
its short 6,129-yard No. I. After the cut 
had reduced this mob to 97 the final 
two rounds were played on No. 2. 

That Snead is classified as a club pro 
this year is not to say he spends an 
awful lot of time giving lessons or haw k- 
ing merchandise from behind a pro shop 
counter at the Greenbrier, his club in 
White Sulphur Springs. \V. Va. At home 
the 59-year-old Snead plays as much goll 
as any tournament regular and at Pine- 
hurst he started out with a 67 on No. 2. 
followed by a 65 on No. I. When ev- 
eryone had played both courses and the 
relative scores could be shaken into 
place, there was Snead, with a three- 
shot lead. On the third day. his knobby 
face one continual scowl, he played some 
loose iron shots, made poor use of Bar- 
ber's putter, shot 74 and so led by only 
a stroke over Stan Thirsk. a long-hiltcr 
from Shawnee Mission, Kans., who 
scored a 69. 

Thirsk didn't think too much of his 
chances for first place. “I'll tell you," 
he said. “I'm just trying to gel second, 
because there's no way I'm going to beat 
that old buzzard." 

For a few moments on the third hole 
the final day. when Snead floundered 
from one trap to another on a 345-yard, 
par-4 hole and then three-putted for a 
double-bogey 6. it seemed that Thirsk 
might be wrong. But from then on old 
Sam hit some fairway woods that pos- 
itively whirred, dow ned some good putts 
and pulled steadily away. Three groups 
up ahead was where the fight for sec- 
ond place finally settled. Thirsk. spray- 
ing his irons into rough sand and pines, 
began to make bogeys, and suddenly 
there were two New Yorkers. Jerry Steel- 
smith and Ron Letellier. play ing the last 
hole for what Snead had left for the 
rest. Steelsmith parred the hole. Letellier 
birdied it with a seven-iron and a 10- 
foot putt and they tied for second at 
280. Both players have served lime on 
the pro tour, but their checks for S7.800 
each were the largest either had ever 
earned in a tourn; mertt. 

Snead was not ap tlogctic about his 
victory. “Hell. I've been a club pro 
since before most of these fellows were 
born." he said, just before pocketing 
his check, climbing into a waiting Cad- 
illac and heading off toward While Sul- 
phur Springs. end 
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Mellow Old Crow Bourbon 
begins with men who 
love to work with their hands. 



Many a morning, Cecil Goins warms up for his 
Master Cooper’s job by turning out clock cabinets. 
By the time he arrives at Old Crow, he can repair 
a barrel with such skill, the Bourbon mellowing 
inside never knows its long sleep has been disturbed. 

Craftsmen made Old Crow famous. Back in 
1 835, our people figured out the formula that made 
Bourbon taste good, bottle after bottle, and later 
they handmade the first sour mash Bourbon. We 
still use our hands in making Old Crow. 

Like to try your hand at cabinet making? We’ll 
send you the same plans Cecil Goins used. Write: 
Old Crow, Box 49 1 , Frankfort, Kentucky 4060 1 . 



Glue, then nail 
cabinet joints 
with blunted 
finishing nails. 


Hinge door. 
Use 1 screw in 
each hinge leaf 
for trial fit. 

Put clock close 
to door for 
best visibility. 
For plans, see 
address at left. 


Old Crow 

The Bourbon Made 
By Good Kentucky Hands 



old cr°" 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF DISTILLEO AND BOTTLEO AT THE FAMOUS OLD CROW OISTILLERY CO.. FRANKFORT. 




18 mg. "tar." 1.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov. 70. 





BOATING Hugh D. Whall 


S tep aboard and the diminutive 23- 
footcr shies underfoot, tugging ner- 
vously at her mooring lines. Wind stirs 
the sales literature piled near the com- 
panionway, and, dow n below, her fiber- 
glass hull amplifies the ripple of wave- 
lets along the waterline as halyards boat 
a pleasant tattoo on the aluminum mast. 
Sunlight picks out highlights on spar- 
kling chronic, and fresh October air rud- 
dies the salesman’s face. Fresh air? 
Wind? Water? Can this be a boat show? 
Yes, it can, and about time. 

Consider the traditional indoor show 
that we have come to know and dread: 
boats rail to rail and hard aground on 
cold concrete: masts lopped off to fit be- 
neath low ceilings; the dead feel of a 
deck locked fast in a cradled hull; the 
harsh lights and mechanical air: the 
drum of winter-shod hordes; sails filled 
by electric fans. 

A year ago, at Annapolis, something 
came along called live Untied States 
Sailboat Show. Boats in water! It was 
a modest joy. By last week, second 
time around, it had become a major 
enticement. There were 340 cruising, 
racing and one-design sailboats from 
15 countries in the water and at dock- 
side, making it the largest species of a 
burgeoning new breed. Of this fleet 
140 boats were fender to fender around 
the Annapolis town dock, an ancient 
place usually crowded at this season 
not with fiber glass, aluminum and 
teak, but with squadrons of motorized 
oyster dredgers and the rakish sailing 
oyslcrmen called Skipjacks. 

The show was for sailboats exclusively, 
as its title says. Understandably, since 
Chesapeake Bay has a sailboat density 
second to none in the U.S. From Back 
Creek to the Tied Avon, cruise any shore 
or up any of the bay’s countless navi- 
gable creeks and a forest of masts meets 
the eye. Oh. there was a motorboat sales- 
man or two at Annapolis, but they 
looked as ill at ease as bookies at the 
Maryland Hunt Cup. They will get their 
innings next year, when a powerboat 
show will follow the sailboat act. 

Last week the smallest vessel for sale 
was a six-foot Atlantic Pixie dinghy, the 
largest a 58-foot Alden Boothbay Chal- 
lenger with a S200.000 price tag. In be- 
tween lay everything from handsome 
little anachronisms with funny names 



By taking sailboats out of traditional show setting— a crowded hall— 
and putting them afloat, Annapolis has launched a happy trend 

They do go near the water 


like Crotch Island Pinkie to ultra-new 
racing machines like the C'uthbcrtson 
and Cassian 36- R. And besides the 
boats, there were fittings galore. 

The biggest boat not for sale was a 
sweetheart named Southern Star, 75 feet 
from bow to transom, designed by Bill 
Tripp (who died Thursday in New Ha- 
ven, Conn, of injuries suffered in an auto 
accident) as a ••maximum" ocean racer 
for Dr. Jim Mullen II of Heathsvillc. 
Va. She served as a floating showcase 
for the Barient winch people. Ordinarily 
Barient displays its winches indoors, 
where they glitter impotently. Mounted 
Annapolis style, they looked the way 
they should: purposeful and tough. And 
not cheap. One coffee grinder cost as 
much as a fully rigged 16-foot sailboat. 
On its grips one could almost see the 
hand prints of some gasping crewman. 

To brokers the loveliest thing about 
Annapolis was that it sold boats. Right 
off in 1970, Patrick Hornbcrgcr of In- 


tcryaeht had done some SI 60,000 worth 
of business. John Ray of Alcort, mold- 
ers of the ubiquitous little Sunfish, 
skipped 1970 in the belief that indoor 
shows served better. “We quickly re- 
assessed that position after we heard 
what went on down here last year,” said 
Ray last week. “We realized we couldn’t 
afford not to be at Annapolis.” 

This year Canada’s Cuthbcrtson and 
Cassian hooked their first customer in 
record time. Hardly had the C&C 39 
been snugged down in her berth when a 
prospect clambered aboard for a look- 
see. To hear the salesman tell it. what 
happened next was this: 

Prospect: “How much?” 

Salesman: “S39,000.” 

Prospect, beginning to peel SI 00 bills 
off a wad: “I'll take her.” 

The Barnum who had the audacity 
to set boat shows afloat in a big way 
is 44-year-old Peter Carroll, of An- 
napolis, with the assistance of Jerry 

continued 
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BE A GOOD 
SPORT 

wear something 
SNOOPY and 
brighten up 
your whole day. 

Always a pleasing performer, Snoopy 
is in top form as the star of this 
spirited array of handcrafted 
cloisonne items. Each is finished 
in several colorful enamels and 
14-kt. gold. To order simply 
complete the World's Most 
Intriguing Coupon below and 
mail it along with your check or 
money order. 

PIN - 1" Snoopy - $3.25 • TIE-TACK 14K Gold 
Finish Cham - W Snoopy ■ $3.25 • TIE-BAR - 1V4" 
UK Gold finish - W Snoopy - $3.25 • CUFF LINKS - 
14K Gold Finish- W Snoopy-$4.25 • DELUXE CUFF 
LINKS - W Wrap-Around - Vi" Snoopy - $7.75 • 
CHARM - to Va" Snoopy - $2.25 • MONEY CUP 
- Florentine Finish - Vi" Snoopy - $4.25 • KEY 
CHAIN - lVi" Diameter Disc - $3.25 • RING - 
Adjustable Band - Mi” Snoopy - $2.75 • 
(If some other Snoopy Ian has beaten you 
to the coupon, just send your name, 
address, check or money order, plus a 
list of the items you want to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Box46.Trenton.NJ. 08607.) 

AVIV* <1 UNITED rEATURE SYNDICATE 1971 
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Sports Illustrated 

Box 46. Trenton, New Jersey 08607 

Please send me that indefatigaole dog 
in action. 1 have indicated the number 
of items l want and am enclosing my 
□ check P money order for S 
which includes postage. 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Please allow 3 weeks for delivery. 
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Wood and Larry Newark, his virtually 
silent partners. 

Carroll and partners set up the An- 
napolis show like this: he paid a bargain- 
basement rent of S500 a day to the city 
of Annapolis, plus a small percentage 
of the gate. In an admitted attempt to 
discourage all but serious boat lovers, 
he pegged the admission price high 
S3. 25. That did not deter an estimated 
62.000 from attending. He rented boat 
and exhibit space for a pretty penny. 
For example, a 30-foot boat with a 10- 
foot beam was charged S360. Although 
he had to shell out fora half mile of fenc- 
ing. power lines, temporary mooring 
pilings and two big tents, did Peter Car- 
roll make do? “Yes. yes. yes.” he said. 

Carroll was often asked, "What hap- 
pens if it rains? Where will you hide?" 

"Get a downpour and the U.S. Sail- 
boat Show will float away never to be 
seen again.” said one motorboat man 
maliciously. 

Though Carroll purposely picked an 
October week for its traditionally good 
weather, on the third day of the show's 
five-day run a front passed over An- 
napolis and dumped 2'/i inches of rain 
at dockside. If was the same storm that 
washed out the second game of the World 
Series. Thus some sailors who had 
planned to catch the ball game at the 
park or on TV went to the boat show in- 
stead. Many wore seaboots and bright 
foul-weather gear. A good few of those 
who did not provided something of a bo- 
nanza to the merchants by buying them 
at the show. Attendance? Second best 
of the run. 

But rain or shine the greatest appeal 
of Annapolis was not merely the chance 
to step aboard the latest ocean racer 
afloat in its natural element, or to pore 
over little gems like the brightly var- 
nished Crosby catboat. or to goggle at 
a ferro-cement hull being slapped to- 
gether before your very eyes: it was being 
able to enjoy all this without being tram- 
pled by indoor mobs, exposed to a tril- 
lion strains of virus or worn out for 
lack of a place to rest. Sitting on a dock, 
surrounded by sparkling masts stepped 
in the greatest number of new sailboats 
ever brought together at one time, while 
swinging your legs back and forth over 
the water, is a terribly refreshing ex- 
perience. 

Jerry Wood said happily. "As an idea 
whose time has come, a show like this 
could hardly fail.” end 
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Radios 

that do things. 



Zenith introduces the 
Trendsetters. Radios that do 
things. Like our Circle 
of Sound 1 FM AM table 
radio (model A424), See how 
the speaker runs clear 
around the top? It surrounds 
you with sound, no matter 
where you sit in the room. 


Inside the base of the Convertible 
(model RB57Y), there's a hidden charger to "• 
recharge the radio batteries. Leave the base 
behind, and you’ve got a sleek FM AM portable. 
It may look like just a 
table radio, but it often gets carried away. 


And now. the time in numbers 
big enough to read across the room, 
with the sound that’s big 
enough to fill the room. Intro- 
ducing the Circle of Sound Digital 
FM AM (model C472W). 

The big-time clock radio that bring* 
you the big round sound. 


Then there’s our new T raveler portable -2 
(model RC25). Slim FM AM lightweight 
opens its dial at just a nudge from you. 
Nudge again, it folds back up in its own 
textured vinyl pocket case. Bon voyage. 


Or take the Wallet radio (model RB2 1 ), Zenith’s 
new pocket powerhouse. The 
portable FM AM that plays beautifully even 
with the lid closed. It’s an open-and-shut case. 


The Trendsetters. Radios that do things. Look into them at your Zenith 
dealer's. You'll see there’s more to radio than meets the ear. 


The Trendsetters 


TeniTH 


The quality goes in 

before the name goes on 



bowling / Joe Jares 


To the victor go the spares 

And to hard-luck rollers like Dave Davis go things like four-seven-10 
splits, giving Mike Limongello the richest PBA Championship ever 


It wa' the 10th frame of the final match 
* of the richest National Championship 
in the history of the Professional Bowl- 
ers Association. While ABC-TV trained 
its hot lights and color cameras on him, 
modish Dave Davis, so thin that he seems 
incapable of lifting a bowling ball, much 
less rolling it, stared calmly at S53 worth 
of plastic-sheathed bowling pins 60 feet 
down the lane, the only things standing 
between him and SI 2,500 in first-place 
money. All he had to do was get a spare 
and the money and title were his. 

Davis had finished second nine times 
since winning his last PBA tournament 
in 1970, but last Saturday afternoon in 
Paramus, N.J. he seemed a cinch to end 
that frustrating streak. His opponent, 
Mike Limongello of Long Island, al- 
ready had finished with 207 and had 
glumly sat down, mentally conceding the 
match. It was Jack Nicklaus needing to 
two-putt on the 18th for the Masters 
championship or John Brodie just need- 
ing to run out the clock with a minute 
to go. Well, almost that simple. 


Davis’ approach in that 10th frame 
was as careful and smooth as ever— 
until the last step. But then his foot slid a 
fraction too far, and the ball slammed in- 
to the hcadpin inches to the right of the 
pocket. I nstead of a vacant alley or a tidy 
clutch of easily convertible pins, he had 
left the four, seven and 10 — a split as wide 
as the Jersey Turnpike. His second shot 
ripped through the seven pin but failed to 
kiss off the four, and he went to his knees 
and buried his head in his hands. Second 
place again by five pins. Counting prize 
and bonus money, his failure to make 
that last spare cost him SIO.000. In terms 
of frustration it cost more. 

If SI 0,000 seems a ridiculous wad to 
have riding on a bowling match when it 
could be on something really significant 
like a 20-foot putt, consider the bullish 
trend of the sport. Skilled practitioners 
like Davis and Limongello may never 
get a credit rating as high as Ar- 
nold Palmer’s, but the winter, summer 
and fall tours of the 1 3-year-old PBA 
are now worth close to $2 million, a 



RUNNER-UP DAVIS COLLAPSES INTO A SALAAM OF DEJECTION AFTER MISSING HlS SPARE 


10' ; increase over 1970. At Paramus 
64 pros collected a total of SS5.000, or 
almost twice as much as the whole tour 
was worth when it started. Leading mon- 
ey-winner John Pctraglia has earned 
S79.865 this year. 

One reason for the dollar surge is a 
slick sales pilch. Potential sponsors — 
airlines, breweries, tire companies — are 
regularly worked over by the PBA pro- 
motional gurus. The Paramus tourna- 
ment picked up one angel, Bellows-Valv- 
air of Ohio, that manufactures nothing 
for bowlers and, in fact, nothing for the 
general public. Also, the sport is a solid 
moneymaker on television, which is not 
something golf can claim, mostly be- 
cause of its high production costs. ABC- 
TV now carries 14 bowling finals. 

Before reaching a nationwide TV au- 
dience, however, the finalists at Paramus 
had to knock down a veritable forest of 
pins. They went through a pro-am on 
Sunday, then bowled between 24 and 
32 games over the next four days while 
the field was being hacked from 1 92 to 24. 
Protecting their calloused fingers with a 
nostrum called New-Skin and sheathing 
them in cotton, the top bowlers returned 
Thursday night to start round-robin 
match play. By the end of Friday night’s 
session the field was cut to a final five. 

Television, of course, wants every 
tournament to be the last reel of Bonnie 
and Clyde, and the PBA is only too hap- 
py to oblige. The result is necessarily 
hard on early leaders. Davis, who bowls 
out of Miami, could have been 1,000 
pins ahead and still would have had to 
come back Saturday and stake every- 
thing in what amounts to a sudden-death 
playoff. The tube format calls for the 
fifth-place man after Friday to bowl 
against No. 4. the winner going against 
No. 3. and so on up to the top gun. 

Early Saturday afternoon, while the 
network technicians were setting up their 
cameras and lights, the PBA experts were 
checking the dressing on the lanes (TV 
lights dry out the lane oil, leading to 
sharper hooks) and the fans were gath- 
ering around the pizza counter, bowling’s 
answer to the clubhouse verandas at 
places like Forest Hills and Augusta. In- 
side gossip had it that Davis’ opponent 
in the closing match would surely be 
Dave Soutar of Gilroy, Calif., his room- 
mate on the tour. In a four-week pe- 
riod last fall the two had battled lor a 
championship almost every week and 
won a total of S20.200. One fellow pro 

continued 
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© 1971 NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, 
SUBS. Diary NEL EQU TY SERVCES CORP, 
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“My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 






You're up against a scrambling quarterback who reads the 
blitz as well as anyone in the league. Your San Francisco front 
tour have been tremendous in keeping the pressure on him tor 
three quarters, using your standard 4-3-4 and mixing in an 
occasional short yardage 6-1-4 and a spread 4-4-3. But now 
he's beginning to move his club more effectively. They've got 
the ball on your 43 yard line, 3rd and 8, three minutes to go, 
and you are nursing a very delicate 2 point lead. It's an ob- 
vious passing situation, but what do you do - stay with what's 
been working? Shift into a pass prevent defense? Or maybe 
now’s the time to let go with the blitz. If you nail him. they'll be 
out of field goal range and you have a good chance of running 
out the clock. But if he picks up the blitz and completes a 
short pass, you could blow the whole game. 

YOU ARE THE COACH - And the quarterback, too. in Sports 
lllustrated's great new Pro Football Game. You call all the plays 
(there are nine offense plays in your play book) and all the 
defensive signals (six basic formations to choose from.) You 
enjoy all the options, strategy and suspense of the real pro 
game as you find out what would happen if you were coaching 
your favorite pro teams. 


THE MOST REALISTIC FOOTBALL GAME - Sports Illustrated 
Pro Football is the most realistic football game ever devised. 
Each of the 26 pro team's play-by-plays for every game last 
season has been analyzed by experts and converted into an 
easy-to-play system of color — coded charts to give you the 
most realistic game conditions possible. 

Each game Includes a molded plastic playing field, score- 
board, 26 Play/Action charts. Scouting Reports and Play Book 
edited by Weeb Ewbank, Coach of the New York Jets. 

PLAY COLLEGE FOOTBALL, TOO - Sports lllustrated's excit- 
ing New College Football game featuring 32 of the greatest 
college football teams of the past decade can be played on the 
pro football field. All you have to do is order the Pro Game 
plus the College Team charts to see how the '66 Notre Dame 
team stacks up against the '69 Texas Longhorns — or how the 
great Princeton Tigers of 64 would move against last year's 
Dartmouth squad. 

ENJOY FOOTBALL ALL YEAR LONG - Order your game (or 
games) now and enjoy a year-long season of football excite- 
ment. Simply complete the coupon below and mail today with 
your check or money order. 
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offered to pay them S20 a night to let 
him set up a cot in their room. 

Anthony (Teata) Semiz, from nearby 
River Edge, N.J., was the pick of one 
habitue of the pizza counter, who as- 
sured everybody, through mouthfuls of 
a meatball hero, that if nothing else, 
Semiz would have the largest rooting 
section. Mike Limongello, who has a 
reputation as a tough money-player, was 
a strong dark-horse choice. The only 
finalist ruled out by practically every- 
body was Gus Lampo.an ex-Army cook 
from Endicott, N.Y. who was making 
his national TV debut. The problem was 
his hips. All the top shooters — Davis, 
Soutar, Limongello, money-leader Pe- 
traglia — are so thin they can swing the 
ball in a more vertical arc than the av- 
erage man, and much more so than a 
broad-beamed bowler like Lampo. 

Still, Lampo had managed to keep 
the arc vertical enough to take fifth place, 
pitting him against Limongello in the 
first knockout match. The younger, 
slighter but more experienced Limon- 
gello won easily 225-165 and then beat 
Soutar, who started off with five straight 
strikes but then faltered and died when, 
just like a member of the Monday night 
league legions, he aimed for the 10 pin 
and caught the gutter instead. Limon- 
gello took Semiz in a close match 212— 
203 and moved into the finals. 

His match with Davis demonstrated 
that even the finest bowlers have flaws. 
Limongello “rears" at the line, raising 
up slightly just as he releases. Davis’ 
ball always rolls — pocketa, pocketa, 
pocketa — over the thumbhole, which is 
supposed to be a professional’s no-no. 
In the ninth frame of their duel, Li- 
mongello needed a strike to stay with 
Davis, but he left the seven pin and had 
to settle for a spare. All Davis had to 
do now was get a spare in the 10th to 
win. To the victor go the spares. 

Last year Davis lost the PBA Na- 
tional Championship when he got the 
identical four-seven- 10 split in the sev- 
enth frame of the final match. The chance 
of that catastrophe repeating itself had 
not entered his mind Saturday afternoon, 
but repeat it did. And if the $7,000 sec- 
ond-place money (bringing his 1971 
earnings to $31,845) was scant balm for 
his final-frame debacle, he promised, 
nevertheless, to be on hand for the next 
stop of the PBA tour, the Lincoln Open 
in Lincoln, Neb. Where he finished sec- 
ond in 1970. ind 
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As long as you re going 
to spend the money 
for a good scotch, 
why not spend a 
little more and get 
a great scotch. 
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“All my life I have been making heroes 
of other men at my own expense. Now once 
again I am cast in the role of buttress / 
supporting two ex-jocks to keep our act 
together." 

...Howard Cosell 


d 


“In the hundreds of football games I've 
been involved in. I've only been booed 
one time. That was when we were in- 
troduced to the crowd at Kansas City 
this year. I think the people were 
booing Howards* 



What are they doing with the 
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"They pay me good money to play my 
drum, and I love It.” 

...Don Meredith 



sacred game of pro football? 


by EDWIN SHRAKE 


CONTINUED 


Sacred game continued 


B y nine o’clock on Saturday 
night the London Chop House 
in Detroit already had enough 
people in it to start another suburb, and 
dozens more were waiting at the red vel- 
vet rope and lined up along the stairs 
to the street, and if you phoned for a res- 
ervation you were told it didn’t matter 
if you were Henry Ford bringing Prince 
Charles in for a bucket of snails, it would 
be hours before you could have a table. 

“Leave it to the coach,’’ said How- 
ard Cosell in his suite at the Ponchartrain 
Hotel, thrusting out both arms as if push- 
ing away an imaginary admirer, then 
shooting his cuffs and slowly drawing a 
regular Chesterfield back toward his lips. 
“It becomes a very simple thing. My 
friends dine when they choose ” 

Other than his wife Emi, the friends 
Cosell had with him that night included 
Don Meredith and Frank Gifford, his 
colleagues on the ABC Monday prime- 
time pro football telecast, a show that 
has reached a sort of notoriety unseen 
in the field of sports broadcasting since 
the days when Red Grange and Dizzy 
Dean used to mangle the language on 
tiny black and white screens, or per- 
haps since the latest interview with any- 
body by Cosell himself. Cosell, Gifford 
and Meredith were in Detroit for their 
seasonal debut two nights hence, and 
psychic tension was creeping over them, 
though they grappled with it in differ- 
ent ways. 

“Howard, you are beautiful. You are 
a trip all by yourself. You are fantas- 
tic,” said Meredith, who had dressed 
for dinner in an ensemble that consist- 
ed of a brown suede cowboy hat, a sport 
coat, pink corduroy trousers and white 
tennis shoes with no socks. 

“Some men are endowed with great- 
ness,” Cosell admitted. 

Lurking a few feet away, as though 
wary of getting too close to his partners 
lest they should accidentally spray his 
suit with a burst of slightly damp rhet- 
oric, Gifford waited with a scant smile, 


hands in pockets, elegantly turned out, 
his eyes watching them through tinted 
glasses. 

"Frankly, I feel like I’m facing a fir- 
ing squad,” Gifford said to a visitor. 
“It’s not what I have to do on Monday 
night that’s so hard, it’s who I have to 
do it with.” 

"With whom you have to do it,” cor- 
rected Cosell. 

Gifford nodded. "See what I mean?” 
he said to the visitor. 

The Cosell-Gifford-Meredith team — 
to list the performers alphabetically and 
not necessarily by size of ego — can by 
sheer force of mouth absolutely over- 
power the football game it not only de- 
scribes but also uses as a platform on 
which to stage tunes, gags and anec- 
dotes. Some critics are underwhelmed 
by this style of reportage, and some love 
it. But it is certainly no accident that Co- 
sell-Gifford-Meredith come on as they 
do, and, whether you like their act or 
not, the Monday night package appar- 
ently has established professional foot- 
ball as a feisty competitor in ratings 
against such big-league competition as 
Bob Hope specials and Elizabeth Tay- 
lor movies. 

A couple of years ago when NFL Com- 
missioner Pete Rozelle thought up the 
idea of playing a game every Monday 
night during the season and selling it to 
TV, a great many people crowded around 
to tell him the only bigger fool would 
be the man who bought it. That was 
the opening for Roone Arledge, pres- 
ident of ABC sports. A number of ABC 
executives agreed with much of the press 
that Monday night pro football on TV 
would be the Edsel of their trade. But 
ABC. the third and generally lesser net- 
work, did not have all that much to 
lose. ABC’s Monday nights were such 
that sometimes they had the feeling no- 
body was home out there. 

“I sold it to ABC by showing them 
what would happen if we didn’t do it,” 
says Arledge. "If CBS, NBC or some 


independent network picked up pro foot- 
ball, ABC just wouldn’t have any Mon- 
day nights left. At least 100 stations 
would have dropped us. TV has kind of 
lost the impact it used to have on the bet- 
ter-educated segment of the public. I 
thought our Monday night pro football 
would bring back some of that impact, 
would become an event people planned 
their nights around. It’s true. Theaters 
and restaurants lose business on Mon- 
day nights because people are watching 
our football games. We’ve turned Mon- 
day nights around for ABC. CBS and 
NBC have tried to put pressure on Pete 
Rozelle to drop our package, but our 
show has been sold out ever since it start- 
ed, and we now have about 30 million 
viewers.” 

The first person Arledge hired for 
Monday night football was Cosell, an 
intelligent, articulate, abrasive 51 -year- 
old lawyer who is quite literally hated 
by hordes of Americans who consider 
him a friend of and apologist for for- 
mer heavyweight champion Muhammad 
Ali, which Howard is. Cosell can no 
more keep his mouth shut than a por- 
cupine can sing opera, and he has plen- 
ty of things to say that a lot of people 
do not want to hear. But one unde- 
niable fact about Howard is that you 
can't help but notice his presence. Ar- 
ledge wanted that quality. 

"Our Monday night commentators 
had to be so strong that people would 
be interested regardless of the game or 
the score,” says Arledge. “Rozelle re- 
portedly has approval rights on an- 
nouncers with CBS and NBC, not with 
us. I hired Howard to let people know 
I’m tired of football being treated like a 
religion. The games aren’t played in 
Westminster Abbey. It’s just a bunch 
of guys hitting each other.” Arledge then 
asked his friend Gifford — who was at 
that time under contract to CBS — to rec- 
ommend someone with a humorous, con- 
temporary touch to counteract some of 
Cosell’s heavy speeches. Gifford said the 
only person who could handle the job 
was Don Meredith, who a year earlier 
had suddenly resigned as quarterback 
for the Dallas Cowboys. Arledge had 
never met Meredith but hired him after 
their first lunch together. 

The third member of the team last 


“ABC has lost sight of the fact that pro football is a game, not a show 
for three TV stars. What should we do, follow them with a team of Don 
Rickies, Milton Berle and Mickey Rooney?” 

. . . Bill MacPhail, CBS 


“We don’t subscribe to ABC’s show-biz approach to pro football. Our 
sports department is in the news division, and we try to present football 
in a journalistic way. The novelty of ABC’s approach is rapidly wearing 
thin.” 

. . . Carl Lindemann, NBC 


year was Keith Jackson, a smooth and 
highly competent play-by-play announc- 
er from Los Angeles. “Keith is accu- 
rate, quick and has a golden voice, and 
he’s not a big star. Stars don’t like it if 
they can’t control everything, and we 
didn’t think we needed any more stars 
in the booth," Arledgc says. 

The experience of becoming a TV star 
surprised Meredith. As an All-America 
quarterback for SMU and as a profes- 
sional who played in two championship 
games, the 33-year-old Meredith was ac- 
customed to celebrity, but he had still 
been able to walk through an airport in 
Chicago or Pomona without being rec- 
ognized. TV changed all that. Every- 
where he goes now, people want to shake 
his hand and commiserate with him 
about having to share the booth with Co- 
sell. Meredith’s big night last year was 
during the game in which St. Louis beat 
Dallas in a major wipe-out, and Mer- 
edith seemed to be suffering for his ex- 
teammates even as he was speaking very 
critically of them. The truth is Mere- 
dith is far from distraught when Dallas 
loses without him, but most people elect 
not to believe such things about ath- 
letes, and the sympathetic mail flowed 
in. After the season Meredith went on 
an appearance tour of 47 banquets, most- 
ly in the South, Southwest and Middle 
America, where his folksy behavior 
seems to have the most appeal. 

“At every banquet,” Meredith said, 
walking toward the Ponchartrain eleva- 
tors, with Gifford a few steps behind 
and Cosell marching in the lead, clear- 
ing the hallway with his voice, “people 
would ask me how 1 could stand to work 
with that Yankee smart aleck who de- 
fends that draft dodger. If I felt like an- 
swering that kind of question, I would 
tell them Howard is one of the most in- 
telligent men 1 ever knew. He’s opin- 
ionated, and I don't always agree with 
him, but I admire and respect him. I 
love Howard. He took them all on at 
their own game and made them play it 
his way.” 

As he was talking, Meredith suddenly 
walked into a suite that had a tag on 
the door saying it was the hospitality 
room for a bankers’ convention. 

“Hidy, folks, hidy, my name is Har- 
ley Smydlapp, president of the Citizens’ 


National Bank of Dime Box, Texas, and 
I’d like for you all to meet my staff,” 
he said. 

Several of the bankers and their wives 
eyed Meredith’s bare ankles and cow- 
boy hat suspiciously for a moment, and 
then they began grinning and nudging 
each other. 

“Hi, Don, old buddy, how’s it go- 
ing?” one of them said. 

“Well, the truth is I’d rather be a bam- 
boo than an oak,” said Meredith. “A 
big bamboo, however.” 

Harley Smydlapp is a character Mer- 
edith invented as a sort of independent 
conscience for himself. Harley Smydlapp 
is chief investigator for Smydlapp, Smyd- 
lapp & Calhoun, a large fact-finding or- 
ganization hired by the American pub- 
lic to explore the truth about pro foot- 
ball. When he is talking to Harley Smyd- 
lapp, Meredith always tells the truth. 
When he is talking to a booster in Dal- 
las, on the other hand, Meredith might 
ditch Harley and bend things around a 
little to make them come out more com- 
fortably. 

On the sidewalk, waiting for Meredith 
to sign some autographs, Cosell began 
reflecting on the outrage he manages to 
provoke. 

“I’ve never understood the flak,” he 
said. “At least half my mail says you nig- 
ger-loving Jew bastard, what are you 
doing with the sacred game of pro foot- 
ball? Well, this is starting to be boring, 
and I think I may get out of this in- 
tellectual thimble and not do any more 
TV sports except the Olympics, which I 
find very exciting. I’m being offered more 
and more roles in movies and television. 
I just finished playing in Nanny and the 
Professor the part of a teacher who un- 
derstands the melancholy nature of mid- 
dle age. There’s a chance I may be the 
regular host on a talk show, and I have 
my own company to develop new show 
ideas. I don’t need sports. But I would 
never quit doing my 25 radio shows [all 


ad-libbed] every week. On the radio you 
don’t need to worry about how old you 
are, or how you look. 

“I don’t think television has traveled 
the right route in hiring so many ex- 
jocks to broadcast sports. The jocks 
don’t have any really specialized knowl- 
edge. They’ve brought to the game a re- 
dundant jargon that the public has ac- 
cepted as mystic insight. For years, what 
have the jocks been telling us? That you 
try to isolate a back on a linebacker? 
Well, as a kid we always tried to put 
our fast kid against their slow kid. What’s 
the mystery in that? Maybe the reason 
for the flak I get is that for 15 years the 
public has been fed sports-establishment 
Pablum. Of course, the utilization of 
Dandy Don Meredith was genius. He’s 
the rare case of an athlete who’s un- 
inhibited and irreverent, a personality. 
Frank Gifford, Pat Summerall, Kyle 
Rote, they’re jocks, but they’ve been 
working as announcers for 10 or 12 years 
and are pros by now. But many of the 
jock announcers are a disgrace. Perhaps 
I should resign right on the air — say 
folks, if you want Pablum you won’t 
get it from Howard Cosell.” 

Once last year Cosell did in fact go 
off the air during a football broadcast, 
an incident that brought him thousands 
of acerbic words from the newspaper 
critics he denounces as “mere bread-and- 
buticr writers without class.” It was sug- 
gested that Howard had been fending 
off the cold that night with a nip of warm- 
ing brandy and that he soon found him- 
self unable to say “Philadelphia," which 
is an important word to use when an- 
nouncing a game at Franklin Field, and 
that he retired for a nap long before 
the teams did. Meredith informed the 
public at the time that Cosell had the 
flu. “I was very ill. I thought I’d had 
a stroke and was dying. I was so wor- 
ried that I took a cab from Philadel- 
phia to New York to see my doctor, 
and then I read in the papers that I 

continued 
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was drunk," Howard said indignantly. 

A Coscll performance that drew al- 
most unanimous praise was his role in 
the Woody Allen movie Bananas. How- 
ard played himself interviewing a South 
American dictator in the act of being 
shot and later interview ing a honeymoon 
couple in bed. 1 1 was all done extempora- 
neously in one take, and Howard was 
very funny. F.mi saw Bananas seven 
times. Cosell says his next film role will be 
in Woody Allen’s version of All You Al- 
ways Wanted to Know About Sex. He w as 
speaking of his future in the movies when 
he and the group arrived at the London 
Chop House and discovered there was 
barely room to squeeze into the lobby, 
much less land an available table. 

“My dear," Cosell cried to the girl 
who was guarding the red velvet rope, 
"I have journeyed on every continent. I 
have seen beauty of the most exotic and 
exquisite sort, but never never have I 
set eyes upon a woman quite so flaw- 
less. quite so stunning. . . 

"Anybody who sounds that much like 
Howard C'osell must be Howard C'o- 
sell." said someone from the crowd as 
Howard pushed immediately to the front 
of the line and reached for the red vel- 
vet rope. 

"And with me arc the irrepressible, 
the irresistible Dandy Don Meredith and 
the handsome, charming, utterly dynam- 
ic Faultless Frank Gifford. . . .” 

"Are those tennis shoes Meredith’s 
got on?" someone said. 

Cosell turned to an attractive woman 
standing nearby with her husband, a tall 
and solid fellow with gray hair and a 
smile that seemed uncertain whether to 
remain. 

"Darling. I see you have quite ob- 
viously married beneath yourself. It must 
be a source of considerable embarrass- 
ment for you to be in this world-fa- 
mous restaurant with a man so much 
older than you. If you would care to 
join us as we pass through this rope to 
enjoy our dinner. . . 

"Can’t you sec there’s no tables?" said 
the girl at the rope. 

"Do you have a card?" said the wom- 
an whose husband was now puzzling 
over exactly what to do about Howard 
Cosell having entered his life. 

"I do not need a card,” Cosell said. 

"Leave it to the coach," yelled Mer- 
edith. whistling through his teeth. "1 
love it, I love it." 


And then, miraculously, the rope was 
lifted, and Cosell's party was admitted 
ahead of many faces that were not al- 
together pleased. Coscll grinned enor- 
mously and looked at Meredith and Gif- 
ford out of hooded eyes and lit another 
cigarette. 

"Howard, you're incredible." said 
Meredith. 

The thrust by Coscll got the party 
only as far as the bar, where they had 
to stand for another hour before a ta- 
ble opened, but Howard was delighted 
to have been the one who moved his part- 
ners past the rope. Last year it was re- 
ported in newspaper columns that a ri- 
valry between Cosell and Meredith had 
developed to the point of an actual list- 
light that had left them haling each 
other -none of which is true. But there 
is definitely an undercurrent of compet- 
itive feeling between Cosell and Gilford. 
They seem almost to intimidate each oth- 
er, Howard being made edgy by the pres- 
ence of a genuine New York Giants foot- 
ball hero, and Frank being slightly un- 
easy in the grandiloquent company of 
Cosell’s massive vocabulary and precise 
grammar. 

Gilford was very nervous about be- 
ing in Detroit for his first appearance 
at the mike for a regular-season game 
in his new job. He had done a couple 
of exhibition games w ith Coscll and Mer- 
edith, and the reviews were not favor- 
able. Gilford had blown a lot of names 
and numbers, and Cosell and Meredith 
had talked so much that Bill MacPhail 
of CBS said their commentary was like 
listening to a cocktail parly. At this game 
in Detroit, Gilford needed to establish 
himself as a personality before he dis- 
appeared in a fog of oratory thrown 
out by Cosell and Meredith. 

At 41, Gifford has had a glamorous 
career as an All-America at USC, a New 
York Giants star and as a TV figure at 
CBS. "For the last 15 years Frank has 
lived inside a glass ball, protected by 
the Wellington Mara and CBS umbrel- 


las." says Mike McCalluni, a TV pro- 
ducer, "and he's always tried to be 
known as a nice guy. Even when he 
says something lough, he wants it to 
sound nice." If Coscll and Meredith arc 
frequently irreverent in their approach 
to football, Gifford is not. In his mind 
he is still intensely a part of the sport. Gif- 
ford likes to talk about games he played 
in. and he remembers the dates and the 
scores and runs he made. Talking to 
him, there is the sensation that if you 
joke with Gifford about football, you 
will be the only one joking. 

What. then, was a nice boy like Gif- 
ford doing in a place like Detroit? 

A few months ago there was a sort of 
muddling around in New York sports 
TV. Because of rising ratings by ABC 
News, New York's WNBC decided 
its sports announcer, Kyle Rote, had 
a "low profile" and replaced him with 
Dick Schaap, collaborator with Jerry 
Kramer on the best-selling Instant Re- 
play . Rote continues as what is now 
called an "analyst" on NBC pro foot- 
ball games, working with Jim Simpson. 
At about the same time Gifford was 
hired away from CBS by Arledge. 40. 
who is regarded by his counterparts 
at the other networks- -MacPhail at 
CBS and Carl Lindemann at NBC — 
with a striking lack of affection, which 
may be taken as a compliment to Ar- 
ledgc’s success with the Olympics, Wide 
M ortd oj Sports, NCAA football. NBA 
Game of the Week and now Monday 
night pro football. 

Gifford says he changed networks be- 
cause ABC offered him more freedom. 
Arledge says he hired Gifford because 
Frank was the only person he could think 
of who could put into practice Arlcdge's 
theory that the play-by-play announcer 
has become outmoded in TV sports. 
What Arledge wants is for Gifford to 
give the necessary information about 
yards and downs but combine it with im- 
mediate analysis of the game. "Frank 
will not only set the game but will also 
. continued 


‘‘CBS and NBC were sure we would fail. When they realized we were 
serious, they threw in the big power against us — even Jack Benny’s 50th 
anniversary show. This year they’ve changed their Monday programming 
to avoid us. The time has passed for sports announcers who just put cap- 
tions on the pictures." 

. . . Roone Arledge, ABC 
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say what the colorman used to say, thus 
freeing Cosell and Meredith to make 
their commentary on a more sophisti- 
cated level," says Arledge. 

Some think Gifford has leaped into 
an impossible situation, that the play-by- 
play and analyst's roles cannot be com- 
bined with three egos in one announcing 
booth like three bobcats in a box. One 
of the people w ho feel this way is Keith 
Jackson, who learned he had been re- 
placed by Gifford by reading it in the 
paper. 

‘‘With one guy in the booth, you could 
give the viewers the necessary informa- 
tion and the color stuff at the same time, 
but with three guys it tends to become 
a bull session," says Jackson. ‘‘Last year 
Howard and Don profited from my abil- 
ity to be succinct and keep order and 
set them up so they could make their 
points. My philosophy of broadcasting 
is that if the viewer turns off his TV 
and has been entertained, satisfied and 
informed and can't remember I've been 
there, I've done a good job. The game 
is the thing, not the chatter. 

‘‘I had deep misgivings about working 
with two other guys last year. I felt like 
Charlie Anonymous in that booth. I've 
got an ego, too. An announcer's job is 
to amplify, clarify and define, not do a 
song-and-dance act. I became very close 
to Don and Howard. We had no con- 
flict, which is rare in this business. But 
1 do resent the hell out of a guy walk- 
ing off a football field and immediately 
becoming high-priced announcing talent. 
It's very depressing to young men in col- 
lege trying to reach the top in commu- 
nications. I don’t even believe Meredith 
has told me anything about the game I 
couldn't figure out for myself. What can 
he say? He can't reveal personal truths 
about the guys down on the field. Don's 
best attribute is his manner." 

MacPhail is a bit more harsh in his 
opinion of ABC Monday night football. 

"I wince with embarrassment when 
those guys do a funny." he says. ‘‘Mer- 
edith is like a buffoon, waiting to be 
cute. Cosell’s style is good for a 15-min- 
ute show, but not for an action game. 


Howard is not so much I-tell-it-like-it- 
is anymore as he’s just a guy who sets 
himself up for Meredith to put him dow n. 
I guess people like that part of it. On 
CBS the game is the star. ABC docs 
some strange things. For NCAA foot- 
ball their big team is their house guys. 
Chris Schenkel and Bud Wilkinson. In 
the middle of the third quarter Schcn- 
kel starts thanking everybody from the 
college trustees on down, so I can un- 
derstand why ABC is under pressure 
from the NCAA to use him. If you want 
to know w ho’s a really funny color guy, 
it's Wilkinson, not Meredith. Wilkinson 
is funnier than Meredith because there's 
no way he thinks he is. 

‘‘This whole question of jocks on the 
air is changing." says MacPhail. “A few 
years ago there was a tidal wave of them, 
but now they're being hired less rather 
than more. Jocks don't have any train- 
ing in commentary or interviewing, 
they’re very reluctant to embarrass a fel- 
low player with a tough question, they're 
amazingly nervous and if they have any 
special knowledge about the game it usu- 
ally doesn't come through. But a guy 
like our Pat Summerall, for example, 
he's an ex-jock but he's also a pro an- 
nouncer. He’s a little stuffy, and I wish 
he'd loosen up, but he's the best in the 
business. He tells you what's going on 
without shoving a lot of words down 
your throat." 

Carl Lindemann is a friend of Co- 
scll's on a social level, and their wives 
are friends. “But Howard doesn’t buy 
my lunch." says Lindemann, "and I have 
to say I don’t believe the general public 
is fascinated with Howard's discussions 
of Meredith's vocabulary. Don and 
Howard arc amusing for a while, but 
they become an intrusion. The public 
doesn't care about their relationship. 
And Gifford is struggling to be heard 
above the chatter. 

“The first year NBC did the NCAA 
football games, we tried using three guys 
in the booth — Terry Brennan. Bud Wil- 
kinson and Lindsey Nelson. In the very 
first game Terry and Bud were at each 
other's throats, and Lindsey had to be 


a traffic cop. ABC has not added a new 
dimension. I’m convinced their approach 
is wrong. Paul Christman had the most 
distinctive talent of all colormen. The 
best team now is our Curt Gowdy and 
Al DcRogatis. They tell you what’s hap- 
pening without quarreling with each 
other in the booth." 

On Sunday afternoon in Detroit, with 
the opening show only a day away. Co- 
sell-Gifford-Mcredith were watching 
Baltimore beat the Jets on the TV set in 
the parlor of Producer-Director Chet 
Forte's suite. Cosell was loudly proclaim- 
ing the deficiencies of the Jets’ quar- 
terback. insisting that the slowness of 
his hand-offs made it easy for the Colts 
to knock down the running backs. 

“I wish Baltimore would play with 
your butt for a while. You'd find out 
how easy it is," Gifford said. 

Forte broke in to stop a potential quar- 
rel and start a production meeting in- 
stead. That night they were to go to 
Tiger Stadium to pretape Monday's in- 
troduction. Forte covered a number of 
points rapidly, and his three stars were 
given new yellow ABC blazers they are 
required to wear on camera. When the 
meeting ended, Gifford went to his room 
to study rosters, Coscll went to his suite 
to watch the rest of the Jets game and 
Meredith went to play tennis. 

“Our problem here is to get Don and 
Howard to shut up early in the game so 
Frank can set the teams for the people 
and establish himself," said Forte. "It's 
up to Frank not to make mistakes and 
not to get down on himself. These are 
three very delicate and emotional peo- 
ple. If I tell Howard to shut up in the 
wrong way. he's liable to sulk for the 
whole game." 

During one game last year Meredith 
unplugged the car piece through which 
Forte had just been reprimanding him 
and decided his announcing career was 
over. Cosell asked him to finish the 
night's work, and now after one full sea- 
son on the air Meredith has won an 
Emmy, has been given an honorary doc- 
torate by Alfred University and thor- 
oughly relishes his position. After he re- 
signed as the Dallas quarterback, Mer- 
edith took a run at being a country- 
singing star, a songwriter and a stock- 
broker. He has been offered roles in 
several TV scries and no doubt w ill some- 
day accept one. "I've met a lot of ac- 
tors, politicians and star athletes in my 
tontinued 


“My only problem is up there in the booth, where we’ve got two nuts 
and a gentleman.'’ 

. . . Chet Forte, producer-director of ABC’s Monday night pro football. 
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life, and Don has more charisma than 
any of them,” says Gifford. But for the 
moment Meredith is enjoying his seat 
in the TV booth. 

“The worst mistake I ever made was 
thinking I could work for a living,” Mer- 
edith said as he was getting dressed to 
go to the stadium for the taping. “What 
I'm doing now is fun. I don’t have much 
time on the air to say my speech, but 
my speech is that I love the game of 
pro football. It’s the greatest sports ve- 
hicle in the country. But we are going 
to have to change the emphasis on vi- 
olence and on winning at any cost. There 
aren’t very many people in the stands 
who are under 30. Young folks won't 
buy the old Vince Lombardi stuff any 
more. Lombardi wouldn't have been as 
successful today. He tolerated two or 
three token playboys, but the others he 
stripped of their personalities. Pro foot- 
ball is a game of individual talents that 
in a great team somehow become weld- 
ed together. On the air 1 like to point 
out the athletic talents down on the 
field — like a physical artist like Bob Lil- 
ly, showing what he does that’s so great — 
and not just talk about the violence and 
the score." 

On the way to the stadium the taxi driv- 
er kept glancing in his mirror at Gif- 
ford and Meredith in the back seat, and 
finally he asked why they were going to 
the game a night early. 

"We have to rehearse the big plays," 
Gifford said. “Some of the long passes 
and runs, you know, they’re so hard 
that we have to do them several times 
to make sure we get them just right for 
television." 

“Them Minnesota Vikings, where are 
they from?” asked the driver. 

“Madison, Wisconsin," Meredith 
said. 

“I knew it was someplace like that,” 
said the driver. 

Cosell was waiting at the stadium with 
the 50-man crew, the two mobile units 
and the S2 million worth of equipment, 
and he was impatient to begin. 

“Come on, you two jocks, let’s get 
this over with, a talent's time is valu- 
able," he said. 

“Howard stays mad at me because 
I’m an ex-Giant,” Gifford said. “1 can’t 
help but think in terms of a straight foot- 
ball game. Even Don thinks more in 
terms of show business. Howard just 
calls it a show.” 

Gifford fluffed the first taping of the 
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introduction by referring to Detroit Cor- 
nerback Lem Barney as Mel. The three 
laughed it off and tried again. Three 
and a half hours later they were not near- 
ly so amused. Each of them had blown 
at least one introduction, and it was 
past midnight before Forte had four min- 
utes he felt were usable. While waiting 
for a camera to be moved, the three 
rushed back to the hotel bar, where Co- 
sell insisted on introducing Meredith to 
Viking Coach Bud Grant. On a show 
last year Meredith had commented that 
in a personality contest between Grant 
and Dallas Coach Tom Landry there 
would be no winner. 

“He says you’re very dull and cold 
and lifeless. Bud," said Cosell. 

“Why do you do this to me, How- 
ard?" Meredith asked. 

Cosell laughed. 

That night Gifford couldn’t sleep. He 
lay in bed and worried about forgetting 
numbers and being devoured. 

On Monday afternoon it rained and 
they had to tape the opening again short- 
ly before the kickoff. Finally they rode 
the elevator up to the booth, a box fenced 
off on three sides and open in front to 
a view of the green field and the old 
green stands. Gifford peeled off his blaz- 
er and stood with a microphone around 
his neck, wearing a yellow sweater. Co- 
sell sat in the middle in a raincoat, and 
Meredith sat on the right in his blazer. 
A Las Vegas publicity man came in and 
gave them ballpoint pens. Paul Hornung 
came in and asked who was going to 
start at quarterback. Bob Cochran, the 
broadcast coordinator from the NFL of- 
fice, came in for a moment. The band 
was playing The Noire Dame Fight Song, 
and Meredith and Cosell joined in a sing- 
along. 

“Here we are as a new season ap- 
proaches, cowed by the pressure," said 
Cosell. 

Meredith put in a phone call to his 
mother Hazel in Mount Vernon, Texas. 
Coscll took the phone from him. "Hel- 
lo, mother,” said Howard, “what I’ve 
done for your son in one short year is ab- 
solutely amazing, but he deserves it." 
Down in the No. 1 mobile unit, facing 
18 monitors connected to nine cameras. 
Forte was talking to several people at 
once with his rather special ability to con- 
centrate in the midst of what to an out- 
sider appears to be incipient chaos. 
“Don’t panic in the truck,” Cosell said. 
“We still have one minute until air time.” 

i continued 




Who'd ever believe if? 

A Volkswagen that's big. 

And looks like a regular car. 

And has four big doors. 

And more room and comfort 
than you've ever seen in a Volks- 
wagen. 

And more power and accelera- 
tion than you've ever had in a 
Volkswagen. 


From the most powerful engine 
we've ever put in a VW. 

(But our big car goes about 22 
miles per gallon.) 

And has more features as stand- 
ard equipment than you'd ever ex- 
pect to find in a big car: 

Like an automatic transmission. 
Radial tires. Frontdisc brakes. Elec- 
tronic fuel injection. Rear-window 


defroster. And more. 

So now, after all these years, 
you can buy a big car as good as 
our little car. 

The new 411 Volkswagen Four- 
Door sedan. 

You know what? 

You just ran out of 
excuses for not buying 
a Volkswagen. 





There are times when an 
ordinary snow tire can get you 
into more trouble 
than it can get you out of. 


Ordinary snow tires can give you plenty of traction in soft, 
deep snow. 

Unfortunately, most bad-weather driving isn’t in soft, deep 
snow. It's on hardpack. Or, even worse, on ice. 

And if you've ever spun out on a slippery road, you know 
that this is where ordinary snow tires can't give you enough 
traction. 

You see, the tread of an ordinary snow tire is so flexible 
it can become easily distorted. 

This can cause the grooves in the tread to close up, 
reducing traction and increasing your chances of skidding. 

But there is a snow tire that not only plows through deep 
snow, but grips ice and hardpack like the treads of a tank. 

The Pirelli Cinturato Etna radial snow tire. 


It has a circumferential stabilizing belt that’s stiff enough to 
keep the tread from becoming distorted. 

So the tread grooves remain open. And the entire tread 
surface is kept flat against the road. 

This explains why Pirelli's can grip ice and hardpack better 
than conventional snow tires. And give you improved handling 
on clear roads. 

And, if you're the kind of person who can't be too careful, 
you can have spikes put in your Pirelli’s. For the most traction 
possible. 

The Pirelli Cinturato Etna. 

It might just mean the difference between getting through 
an icy curve and digging your way out of a snowbank. 

ITrellT 

Radial snow tires 


YESTERDAY 


LJ is name was Phar Lap, meaning light- 
* * ning strike in Javanese, and for 
almost 40 years now his body — mount- 
ed and preserved under glass in Mel- 
bourne — has been maintained as one of 
Australia's national shrines. Looking at 
him today you can see that this race- 
horse, a happy, red chestnut giant stand- 
ing well over 16 hands, was the kind of 
steed you could trust with your S2 or 
your little daughter — he would bring ei- 
ther one home safe and sound. In 51 
starts he won 37 times and finished in 
the money another five. He won at ev- 
ery distance from six furlongs to 2'/2 miles. 
If he had not died tragically while in 
his prime, he might have proved to the 
world he was what the Australians had 
always said: the greatest racehorse ever. 

The story of Phar Lap is the stuff 
they used to make movies out of. In 
1927 Harry Telford was an Australian 
trainer w ith no particular reputation who 
owned a half interest in a mare named 
Miss Kate. Miss Kate was not much 
for speed, but she had a strong heart 
and was a good stayer. At the yearling 
sales that season, Telford noticed a horse 
listed with the same bloodlines as Miss 
Kate. Telford persuaded David Davis, 
an American, to buy the horse, Phar 
Lap, for S800. When Davis saw the an- 
imal — someone referred to it as “a don- 
key" and "a throwback to a giraffe" — 
he was appalled. He leased the horse 
back to Telford for three years, in ex- 
change for a third of his earnings. 

Phar Lap was clumsy and slow to 
learn. He raced five times as a 2-ycar- 
old and finished well back all but once- 
winning a six-furlong sprint at Rosehill. 
Telford was disappointed but found it 
hard not to love the friendly horse, who 
enjoyed chewing the shirts of stableboys 
because he liked the sound of ripping 
cloth. He especially doted on his ex- 
ercise boy. Tommy Woodcock. 

Because he had nothing better to do 
with him, Telford disregarded his jock- 
ey’s advice and began running the horse 
in longer races as a 3-year-old. By then 
Phar Lap had filled out, and the move 
paid off. On Oct. 5, 1929 he romped 
home 3 Vi lengths ahead in the Australian 
Jockey Club Derby, and Australia had 
a new racing hero. In the autumn of 
1930 Phar Lap won nine in a row, in- 
cluding Australia's prestigious two-mile 
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"He’s Dead " 
And Australia 
Mourned 


Melbourne Cup. And in the spring and 
summer of 1931 he ran off 14 straight 
wins. Meanwhile, Davis had gratefully 
resumed ow nership of the animal. 

By 1932 Phar Lap, now a strong 6- 
year-old, had won S282.250 in stakes 
money. Owner Davis began eyeing the 
rich pickings in America, where he fig- 
ured he could earn another S300.0CO in 
a single season, and he shipped the horse 
off to California for the S50,000-added 
AguaCalientc Handicap in Tijuana, then 
the richest purse in racing. 

American experts were skeptical. Fa- 
mous European horses had come to the 
U.S. on numerous occasions, only to 
stumble over their reputations. And no 
horse who had come from so far was 
ever expected to race so soon. A mere 
two months would elapse between Phar 
Lap's arrival and his race. Besides, Phar 
Lap was unused to dirt tracks, and his 
competition would be much tougher. 

Race day, March 20, was a fiesta. Hol- 
lywood emptied out, with such stars as 
Buster Keaton, Eddie Cantor and Gil- 
bert Roland flying down to watch Phar 
Lap, who had beon dubbed “The Red 
Terror." By post time the word was that 
Phar Lap was as good as his clippings, 
and he went off at 3-2. Starting from 
post position nine in a field of II, he 
lay seventh at the grandstand turn un- 
der a tight rein. He began to hit his 
stride in the turn, and going into the 
backstrctch he took the lead. At the &ths 
pole the red gelding opened up a four- 
length lead. Rounding into the stretch. 
Reveille Boy. under savage whipping, 
pulled even, but Phar Lap shrugged off 
the challenge and won by two lengths. 
He had clipped a fifth of a second olf 
the track record, running the mile and a 
quarter in 2:02:’ 5 . In the winner's circle 
there was not a speck of lather on him, 
and he was hardly blowing. In a single 
race he had captured the fancy of the 
American turf world. 

Colonel Matt Winn, then president 
of the American Turf Association, who 
had watched Man o' War run a decade 


before, declared, “Phar Lap is like a 
new Babe Ruth to the turf." Immediately 
plans were made for one of the finest in- 
ternational stakes races in history — a 
mile and a half at Belmont against a field 
that would include Twenty Grand and 
Equipoise. 

Two days after the Caliente race, Phar 
Lap was sent to a private training sta- 
ble outside of San Francisco to get ready 
for his tour of the States. On April 4 
Woodcock, by now his trainer, gave Phar 
Lap his last feed of the day— wheat bran 
from Australia mixed with New Zealand 
oats, and his mandatory sugar cube. 
The next morning the horse was clear- 
ly sick. Woodcock ran for a veterinarian, 
and when they got back Phar Lap 
had stumbled out of the stable and 
was staggering around the training track, 
racked with spasms of pain. He col- 
lapsed, spewing blood from his mouth. 
There was nothing the vet could do. 
A sobbing Woodcock lay down next 
to the stricken horse and cradled him 
until he died. 

The headlines in Australian newspa- 
pers said simply, he's head. The na- 
tion went into official mourning. Flags 
were flown at half-staff and regular ra- 
dio programming was preempted for 
dirges that were usually played only at 
state funerals. 

At first it was announced Phar Lap 
had died of the colic, but an autopsy 
showed heavy doses of arsenic in his 
stomach. Phar Lap had been poisoned. 
But how, and by whom? Many Aus- 
tralians were quick to assume that Amer- 
ican gangsters had done it. Some Aus- 
tralians still believe it. But it is more 
likely that the poisoning was a dreadful 
mistake. A few days before Phar Lap 
died, a nurseryman had sprayed the trees 
of the ranch with a lead arsenic insec- 
ticide. It was too windy to do a good 
job, but he went ahead anyway. The 
spray, carried by the wind, coated the 
grass where Phar Lap grazed. 

To this day the memory rankles in 
Australia, and Americans can still get 
into an argument in the nicest pub in Syd- 
ney over the Phar Lap tragedy. It is un- 
derstandable. After all, they had sent 
us the best horse their continent had 
ever known, and wc shipped them back 
a monument. 

— Peier Andrews 


Sacred game 





1971 Los Angeles Open 
winner. One of golf's top 
money champions. One 
of golf’s great dressers. 

A Munsingwear man. 


BOB LUNN 


Were 
as quiet 
inToronto 
as we are 
in Topeka 


Because we give you the same 
kind of great room everywhere. 
A quiet, comfortable room. 

With double drapes. Sound- 
proof walls. Bigger beds. Call 
the Howard Johnson’s Motor 
Lodge nearest you for a 
confirmed reservation at any 
of our 435 locations. 

Howard Johnson's: 

We alwa ys treat you 

like you're on vacation. A*" 

A 


, HOWARD 

JountonS 


MOTOR LOOSES ft RESTAURANTS 



Join the 

pollution fighters. 


They’re just people. Doctors, 
lawyers, vice presidents, pro- 
fessors, kids, cops, cabbies, 
comptrollers, pilots, plumb- 
ers, nurses, models. People 
like you. Write For: Pollution 
Booklet, P.O. Box 1771, Radio 
City Station, New York, N.Y. 
10019. 

People Start Pollution. 
People Can Stop It. 

Keep America Beautiful 
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H is voice became a parody of i tself. ‘ * Y ou 
could cut the heavy atmosphere with a 
knife, as tensely the three men awaited 
their 1971 debut. For Dandy Don Mere- 
dith, it was the second time around.” 

“Peace, flowers and love," said Mer- 
edith. 

. Gifford made a V sign, the co-direc- 
tor in the booth pointed a finger at him, 
and Frank began to talk. In the first 
half Gifford made two major errors, nei- 
ther one entirely his fault. On a tip from 
Meredith he put the wrong quarterback 
into the game for Minnesota, and Mer- 
edith apologized for it over the air. Some- 
one handed Gifford a card that said it 
was halftime, and Frank read it aloud 
with 10 minutes yet to play in the sec- 
ond quarter. But by the time the half 
did arrive, there was joy in the ABC 
truck. Meredith and Coscll had trimmed 
their chatter to a more moderate level. 
Gifford was doing the promotional an- 
nouncements and the play by play and 
also was including analysis of the game 
in a natural, unobtrusive way. “Frank 
is getting better by the minute,” said Ar- 
ledge. “No matter what all those other 
guys think, this thing is going to work.” 

By the second week, Gifford had 
enough confidence to enter exchanges 
on the air with his partners. When Phil 
Wise of the Jets received a kickoff and 
knelt with the ball, Gifford said, "Wise 
wisely stays in the end zone.” 

“Little play on words there, Frank,” 
said Meredith. 

’“I don't get a chance for many,” Gif- 
ford said. 

"That’s even a better one,” said Mer- 
edith. 

It could be that if Gifford continues 
to improve and can do w hat Arledge ex- 
pects of him, he will evolve into the 
star of the trio. It could also be that Co- 
sell will destroy him on the air some 
night, or that Meredith will decide to 
dominate the mike, or that the three of 
them will all begin talking at once in a 
fierce babble that Forte will have to cure 
with a switch. Or it could be that by 
the end of this season even their many 
critics will grant that they arc the best 
announcing team ever heard on TV 
sports. However it turns out, Arledge 
appears to be right about one thing — 
his three guys in the booth are a big rea- 
son why people are gathering in homes 
and bars to watch TV on Monday 
nights again. end 
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Who are you 
saving the 
Old Taylor for? 
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Aren’t your good friends worth your best Bourbon? 







FOR 

THE RECORD 


baseball PITTSBURGH won the World Series, 
defeating Bultimnrc four names lo three (pugr INI. 

basketball NBA New York, favored lo win 
the Atlantic Division, was humiliated in its season 
openers, losing to the Pistons 91-84 and the Lak- 
ers 119 KM. Detroit's llot, Lanier scored 29 points 
against the Knicks lo show his mws -minted knee 
was back in fine shape but then sprained the lit- 
tle toe on his right foot. Worse >et. All-Pro Guard 
Dave Bing, who had suffered a scratched eve in pre- 
season play— but could still sec well enough to 
score 24 points turned out lo have a torn retina. 
Surgeons repaired it, but he will be out lor at least 
two months. Unhappily for the rest of the league, 
defending champion Milwaukee was hale and heart' 
as the Bucks mctluHlicully beat Phoenix 1 10-97 and 
Seattle 9H-9I on Karccm Jabbar's 56 points. Pa- 
cific leader Los Angeles kept Pace with two vic- 
tories, while undefeated Philadelphia beat the Bulls 
114 1 00. ihe Rockets 105 94 on Billy Cunningham's 
41 points and the Hawks 104 -102. Buffalo greeted 
new Coach John McCarthy with a 111-109 victory 
over the Cavaliers, then spoiled everything by los- 
ing to the Cass 93-89 the next night, l or Cleve- 
land. the win showed marked improvement; last 

S ar the Cass lost their first 15. A game between 
vston and Cincinnati was postponed because of 
condensation front ice under the court. 

ABA The league scented more at home in court 
than on court. Larry Cannon skipped front Den- 
ver to Memphis and Jimnty Jones front Memphis 
to Utah, both claiming they were free agents. Com- 
missioner Jack Dolph ruled them ineligible and 
started an investigation. On court. Kcntuckv. paced 
by V y rookie Center Arris Gilmore, beat New 
York 107-98 in its opener. Gilmore led both teams 
with 29 points and 20 rebounds, while Dan Isscl, 
w ho mov ed from center to forward to accommodate 
Gilmore, scored 26. Mel Daniels had 52 points in 
two games to boost Indiana to wins over Denver 
and Carolina. Guards Mack Cals in and Larry Jones 
led the surprising Floridians to a 2-0 record, while 
rookie Julius Erving grabbed 19 rebounds and 
scored 21 points as Virginia edged Carolina 
1 18-1 14. 


boating Defending champion I ARL ELMS of 
San Diego won the Snipe Class World Champion- 
ship with 17 points in Rio de Janeiro. 


bowling MIKE LIMONGFLLO of North Bab- 
ylon. N.Y.. upset top-seeded Dave Davis 207 202 
in the finals to win the PB A National Champi- 
onship in Pa ramus, N.J. (page 93 1. 


football National Conference Undefeated 
WASHINGTON won its fifth game, shutting out 
St. Louis 20-0 for the best Redskin start since 1940 
(page 71). Roman Gabriel ran for two touchdowns, 
the second in the last quarter following a 68-yard 
pass to Jack Snow, lo lift West leader LOS AN- 
DELES to a 24-16 win over Atlanta. The falcons 
had taken a lb- 10 lead early in the fourth period 
when John Mallory ran back a fumble 54 yards 
for a touchdown. Rookie Archie Manning also 
scored two touchdowns and threw a 29-yard TO 
pass lo Tony Baker as NEW ORLEANS upset bum- 
bling Dallas 24-14. A fumbled punt by the Cow- 
boys on their three-yard line, a 60-yard return of a 
pass interception by Dcllcs Howell and a 77-yard 
run by Alvin Dodd alter a missed field-goal at- 
tempt led to two touchdowns and a field goal by 
the Saints. In the Monday night TV' game, the Cow- 
boys lost the ball five times on fumbles but man- 
aged to squeeze by the New York Giants, who 
also lost five fumbles. 20-13. DETROIT defeated 
winless Houston 31-7 on Lem Barney's 28-yard 
return of an intercepted pass the 33rd in his fifth 
season — for a touchdown and Steve Owens' two 
TD runs. SAN FRANCISCO scored its first shut- 
out in 10 seasons when the 49crs heat Chicago 
I ( 0. while MINNESOTA knocked Green Uav out 
ofa share of the Central Division lead with a 24 13 
win on three Gary Cuo/zo touchdown passes. 


American Conference - . Last leader BALTIMORE 
bombed the New York Giants 51-7 as Lari Mof- 
rall threw three touchdown passes, two to Ray Per- 
kins and one to Norm Bulaich, who also ran 34 
yards Tor a Tl>. Bob Griesc threw two touchdown 
passes to Paul Warfield and two to Howard Twil- 
Icy in i he first half to boost MIAMI to an easy 
41-3 victory over New England. Third-string Quar- 
terback Bob Davis started his first game for 
NEW YORK and produced the first scoring pass 
of the season for the Jets -I I yards tss Rich Caster — 
in sparking a 28 17 win over sunless Buffalo. In 
four previous games the Jets had totaled only 24 


points. Bo Scott scored his third touchdown with 
42 seconds on the clock to give CLEVELAND a 
27 24 come-from-behind victory over Cincinnati, 
which had led 24-13 with nine minutes to go, OAK- 
LAND trailed 10-0 at the half, but Daryle La- 
monica. who had been out of action with a 
hamstring muscle pull for two games, replaced 
Kenny Stabler in the third quarter and completed 
seven of 15 passes for 144 yards and two touch- 
downs to lead the Raiders to a 34 10 win over 
Philadelphia. DENVER gamed its first victory 
with a 20-16 upset over San Diego. 

golf SAM SNEAD led after all four rounds to 
win the SIOO.OOO PGA Club Pro Championship at 
Pinchurst, N.C. (page NS). 

hockey Boston set 37 league and individual rec- 
ords in winning ils first division title since 1930 
last season, but the playoff loss to Montreal must 
have soured the wine. Alter losing six of 10 exhi- 
bition games the Bruins dropped their season open- 
er to the Rangers 4-1. General Manage! Mill 
Schmidt immediately ordered his players to cancel 
all public appearances and commitments, and the 
Bruins responded with decisive wins over New York 
(6-1) and Buffalo (6-2). Phil Esposito, who set a 
league record with 76 goals Iasi seat, started off 
strongly with four goals and three assists in the 
first three games. East leader New York, which 
often seems sleepy on the road and hopped up at 
home, whacked Boston and Toronto in aw jv games, 
but lost its home opener to the Bruins. California 
fired Coach Fred Glover after an 0-1-2 start but 
continued vvinlcss under Vic Stasiuk with a 9-6 
loss to Vancouver. Norm Ferguson's hat trick, first 
of the NHL season, was wasted in the other Gold- 
en Seal loss. 5-4 to Philadelphia. Chicago's Tony 
Esposito recorded the first shutout. 1-0 over St. 
Louis, and allowed only three goals in two other 
wins as the Black Hawks, the lone undefeated team, 
rail up a 4-0 record. Surprising Pittsburgh held sec- 
ond in the West with two wins, including a 2-1 vic- 
tory over Vancouver in which 4 1 -year-old Tim Hor- 
ton scored two goals within 56 seconds in Ihe third 
period. Montreal Goalie Ken Dry den started as if 
he were still in Stanley Cup play, blocking 40 shots 
in a 1-1 tie with Minnesota. The North Stars' lone 
goal came about when Tom Retd, who had scored 
only four times in five previous seasons, connected 
on a penalty shot wilh 1 1 minutes left. 

HORSE RACING RUN THE GANTLET ($3.80) 
won the SI 12.000 Man O' War at Belmont Park 
by 2(4 lengths over Gleaming. 

NUMBERED ACCOUNT (S2.80). ridden hy Br.iu- 
ho Rada, look ihe SI 35.875 Erirelic ai BelmotU 
Park by seven lengths over Susan's Girl. 

SHADOW BROOK ($3.60). ridden by Jerry Fish- 
back. the leading jockey on the National Steeple- 
chase and Hunt Association circuit, won the S55.775 
Temple Gwaihincy Steeplechase at Belmont Park 
by 5(4 lengths over Aniarind. 

MODERN pentathlon — Russia edged defending 
champion Hungary for the individual and team 
world titles in San Antonio (page NO). 

mileposts I IRLD: FRED GLOVER. 43. as 
coach of the NHL's California Golden Seals, after 
one loss and two ties in their first three regular-sea- 
son games. VIC STASIUK. 42. a 13-year NHL 
veteran and former coach of the Philadelphia fly- 
ers. was named to replace him. 

I IRLD; DOLPH SCHAYES. 44, as coach of the 
NBAS Buffalo Braves, after a 123-90 opening loss 
to Seattle. Schayes was replaced by JOHN MC- 
CARTHY. 36. a part-time NBA player for six sea- 
sons and most recently a Brave scout. 

FIRED. JOHNNY UPON. 48, interim manager 
of ihe Cleveland Indians after the midscuson dis- 
missal of Alvin Dark. 

SPLIT: Auio Owner ANDY GRANATLLLI and 
Driver MARIO ANDRETTI. 31. winner of the 
1969 Indianapolis 500. "Results during the past 
year have not been satisfactory for either of us." 
said Granatelli. owner of the STP auto-racing learn. 
Andretti will join Joe Leonard and AI Unscr on 
Parnelli Jones' racing team, the most successful on 
the USAC championship circuit. 

DIED: C. STAFFORD SMYTHE. 50. president 
of the Toronto Maple Leafs, from complications 
following surgery for u bleeding ulcer, in *1 oronto. 
SmytVic's hockey career spanned some 40 years, 
and his death came less than two months alter lie 
and Ins partner, Harold Ballard, look control of 
Maple Leaf Gardens, which was built by Smythcs 
father. Conn, in the 1930s. 


CREDITS 

IS, 19 — Walter loon J'.: 20 Herb Schortman, Totiy 
Trtolo.- 21 Jarm-i Oral*, Waller looiv Jr.. 22, 23 
Joitei Oral* i2>. Waller loots Jr. I3i. 24 lone- Slew- 
orl. 58 — UPI 60 — Hwinz Kfuetmniar; 71 — Jo6n to- 
cono; 85 — Ric» <Je Gotton Irom levlton-Ailonio: 89 
law Stewart; 92 - Melchior O Giacomo. 109 -Chip 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CASPER NINGEN. a se- 
nior at Chadron ( Neb. ) 
High School, kicked a 
national prep record 
field goal of 54 yards 
in (he Cardinals' 47 20 
victory over Douglas, 
S. Dak. Ningcn. a two- 
year Ictternian who 
plays on both lines, also 
kicked a 24-yardcr and 
live extra points. 


BRAD BY HER, 12. a 

center forward on the 
undefeated Palatine 
(III.) Celtics and the top 
scorer in the Young 
Sportsman Soccer 
League for boys 10-13. 
tallied three goals 
against Hanover Park 
in a 13-0 win to boost 
his season total to 45 
in 17 games. 




BETH BONNER. 19, of 

Reedsville, W. Va-.who 
has been competing 
three years, became the 
first American woman 
to officially run the 
marathon under three 
hours when she com- 
piled a lime of 2:55.22 
for 34th place at the 
New York City Mar- 
athon in Central Park. 



ANDRES CARRILLO, 

25. of New York. City, 
scored the winning goal 
in overtime to give the 
Southampton (N.Y.) 
Bicycle Polo Club a 5-4 
win over Manhattan in 
Southampton for the 
Cartier Challenge T ro- 
phy. A seven-handieap- 
per, Carrillo is second- 
rated by the USBPA. 


NANCY BLACK. of 

Oxon Hill, Pa-, was first 
in accuracy and third in 
style to win the wom- 
en's overall title at the 
Pan American Cup 
parachuting champion- 
ships in Tci|uesqucten- 
go. Mexico. She and 
men's litlist Clayton 
Schoclpplc led the U.S. 
to the team victory. 




STEVE RUFF ran and 

passed Sweetwater 
(Calif.) High to 38 sec- 
ond-half points and .1 
44 23 win over Chula 
Vista. In all, he com- 
pleted 14 of 20 passes 
for 180 yards, one TD 
and four iw o-point con- 
versions. and ran nine 
times for 1 59 yards and 
four touchdowns. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


HUMAN RELATIONS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations arc in order to Pat Jor- 
dan for his line article. The Man Who Wins 
Cut Out tor thi - Job (Oct. 1 1 ). As a native 
Tarheeler. I found special meaning in the 
reflections of what it is really like in the 
lives of teachers and students trying to make 
a goof complete integration of public schools 
in the South. I think Pat did an excellent 
job of portraying the problems of bringing 
together two races with such different cul- 
tures. 

Pat tells how uncomfortable he felt white 
attending the all-black football game. At 
that ball game Pat was the minority, a sit- 
uation whites seldom experience. 

My hat is off to the teachers, coaches (es- 
pecially Jerome Evans) and administrative 
officials who undertake such a difficult, un- 
comfortable and unglorious task. And 
thanks again to Pat who dug out and re- 
vealed the problems of integration so that 
progress can be made, because now we have 
a better understanding. 

Roiiirt Randall 

Anchorage Alaska 


Sirs: 

I congratulate Pat Jordan for the tremen- 
dous insight into a difficult problem. He 
has shed some light on the human side of 
the racial issue His portrayal of Jerome 
Evans as a scared man who cannot reveal 
his true sell is brought sharply into focus 
by Jordan's courageous and honest descrip- 
tion of his own feelings at the North Car- 
olina Central University game. But he could 
return to the white status quo. Where does 
a black man turn in a white world'.' 

Randy Gust 

Lancaster. Ohio 
Sir»: 

"I don't even want them to like me. I'd 
be content if they just acknowledged me as 
a gor'd coach and a man"- Jerome Evans. 
Judging by Pat Jordan's article. Mr. Evans 
is a good coach and a man. I would like to 
show him a little more of the world, how- 
ever. It consists of people, real people, who 
want to live a life with depth and mean- 
ing. And a consummate part of such a 
life is friendship with other people, be 
they black, white, Jewish. English, old. 
young. Catholic. Methodist, rich. poor, 
attractive, unattractive, educated, unedu- 
cated or whatever. To quote Joan Op- 
penheimer: "Had he, too, built a wall to 
save himself from further hurt? Then found 
one day that he was a prisoner behind 
it?" I don't w i%h Jerome Evans further hurt 
although perhaps it will come. I do wish 
him friendship that is rich in understanding 


and glorious in new-found hope mingled 
with joy. Perhaps it will come. too. 

Normn Wilson 


Cleveland 


Sirs: 

Great! Great! Great! Articles such as this 
can only reaffirm SI as the bes in its field. 
By capturing the sensitivities of the black 
man and so beautifully and subtly standing 
in his shoes at the all-black NCC game. 
Pal Jordan promotes intelligent and fair in- 
tegration. I salute you tor printing the 
story —and Jordan for writing it. 

Macl Flhr 


Los Angeles 


CENTRAL ISSUE 

Sirs: 

First it was your prediction that Cleve- 
land would finish last in the AFC Central 
Division (Scouting Reports. Sept. 20). Then 
came the article on Cincinnati (.Vo One's 
Holding These Titters, Sept. 27). after which 
the "tigers" did nothing but lose. And now 
you give us an article on Pittsburgh ( No Pa- 
ralysis l\ the Analysis. Oct. 1 1 ). Well, the 
score was Cleveland 27, Pittsburgh 17. and 
the Brow ns are in first place. 

Tovi Williams 

Barberton, Ohio 


Sirs: 

WOW! A feature article on the Pittsburgh 
Steelcrs. I am too amazed and stunned to 
say anything but thanks. 

Dwi (Dun ) Bar to 

Slovan. Pa. 


Sirs: 

Thank you for your excellent article on 
the Pittsburgh Steelcrs. I'm glad that some- 
body gave Pittsburgh credit for having a 
fine young team. The Steelcrs may not win 
it all this year, although I believe them to 
be the strongest team in their div ision. The 
big change in the squad is its capability to 
put more points on the board and make 
the big play, a trail that the Steelers haven't 
had in their 38-year history . 

And speaking of the infamous past, the 
Steelcrs never before have had a coach as 
good as Chuck Noll, a quarterback as good 
as Terry Bradshaw, or a defensive tackle as 
good as Mean Joe Greene. 

PlTtK D. Lismvn 

Hillside. N.J. 


DIETZEL'S DEFENSE 

Sirs: 

Some of your recent editorial comments 
pertaining to the University of South Car- 
olina and its withdrawal from the Atlantic 
Coast Conference are most puzzling. Just 


what is Sports It i lstratid trying to prove? 

Our recent differences w ith the ACC go far 
beyond the matter of grade eligibility for ath- 
letes. T hat usi became the major focal point. 
Wc arc now an independent and very pleased 
to be a membei -at-large of the NCAA. We 
are not bitter toward the ACC— wc are sim- 
ply no longer a member. 

What wc have done is to place ourselves 
on the same NCAA standards for award- 
ing grants-in-aid as the overwhelming ma- 
jority of institutions in the U.S. We have 
not lowered the academic standards of our 
line institution in any way, and at no time 
have we expressed interest in lowering them. 
Surely, you must realize that more than 400 
colleges and universities use the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association's tables for 
the granting of athletic grants-in-aid. As far 
as I know, the ACC is the only conference 
in the country that uses a minimum Col- 
lege Board score for scholarship. 

The NCAA tables have been devised by 
college administrators and professors from 
a vast cross section of the U.S. to pred et, 
on the basis of high school records, wheth- 
er an athlete will achieve at least a I b grade- 
point average as a college freshman. Here 
at South Carolina, however, he will have 
to maintain a 2.0 to stay in school. It is 
also interesting to note that of the 37 young 
freshmen to whom we have awarded grants- 
in-aid for the year 1971-72, all but four 
were completely qualified according to ACC 
standards. All 37 were qualified for entrance 
and for a scholarship according to the 
NCAA tables. South Carolina will continue 
to use the NCAA tables. 

Wc have wonderful people here in South 
Carolina, and they are justly proud of their 
university. But they have been very disturbed 
to see their native sons continue to go to 
the Big Ten and other equally prominent 
schools using NCAA eligibility standards 
because they could not enter their ow n stale 
university under the ACC entrance require- 
ments. Herein lies the crux of the problem 
we faced as a member of the ACC. It is 
true, unfortunately, that some young men 
cannot qualify academically for any school. 
But if they can qualify for a scholarship to 
the overwhelming majority of institutions 
in America, why should they he denied ad- 
mission to their own state school? 

The citizens of South Carolina do not de- 
serve the treatment they have received from 
you. And regardless of the thoughts ex- 
pressed in your articles, my efforts and de- 
sires have been and always will be for the 
betterment of college athletics. 

Pvt i F. Dll TZEL 
Director of Athletics 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia. S.C. 


ronlinumt 


The motor oil that does 
great things for your car. 
Everywhere. 
Always. 



HAVOUNE 


, SUPER PREMIUM 

Temperature motor 01 



Our Havoline Super Premium 
All Temperature Motor Oil does amazing 
things to lubricate and protect a 
car's engine. 

Havoline is resistant to thickening 
under high-temperature conditions. Such as 
heavy-load, high-speed driving. Next, it is 
also fantastic at low temperatures. 


We tested it all the way down to— 30°F., and 
it was still flowing. 

Of course, Havoline Super Premium 
prevents rust, wear, and sludge deposits. 
And, it will also protect anti-pollution devices 
better than ever, helping to minimize 
"smog" emissions. 

Now that's an oil you can really trust! 


[TEXACO] 


Trust Texaco to have the right products for your car. 





We care more about 
how you think, than 
how you cut your hair. 


You'll find that today's Army is pretty relaxed about how 
you cut and style your hair. We're a lot more concerned with 
how you think. 

We spend a lot of time and money helping you get exactly 
the training and instruction that does the most for you. 

If you're interested in math, we have some of the best 
computer courses in the world. 

If you're interested in mechanics, we can help you master 
motors, or space age electronic equipment. 

If you're the academic type, well, you won't be the first 
to go through college at Army expense. In fact, you can go as 
far as you like. In just about any field. 

You'll get a decent paycheck while you learn, too. And 
great fringe benefits. 

Put it all together and you'll find today's Army offers you 
an opportunity to learn and earn that's hard to beat in any 
civilian job. 

For more information about the more than 300 training 
and educational opportunities in today's Army, fill out the 
coupon. You'll discover we care more about your head than 
we do about your hair TfedaV^ AlHiy 

wants to join you. 




She came from 
a nice quiet town 
to find something 
stronger than 
marijuana. 

A lot of small towns think they 
don’t have any drug problem. 
Because their drug problems move 
away. And die someplace else. 

The cancer of drug addiction 
has spread throughout the country 
and we’re not going to wipe it out 
overnight. 

But let's do something. 

Let's get started. Troubled 
teenagers are among the people in 
this town who are crying out for 
our help. 

Poor people, sick people, old 
people, disturbed people are 
counting on us. 

Give the United Way. Please. 

If you don’t do it, 
it won’t get done. 
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19TM MOLE eontinunl 

SONNY STRIKES OUT 

Sirs: 

My compliments on your line article on 
Sonny Sixkillcr ( The Magic Number Is Six- 
killer, Oct. 4). I would be interested, how- 
ever, in knowing the whereabouts of writer 
Roy Blount on Nov. 7 of last year. One 
thing I know for sure is that he was not 
one of 58,000 people sitting in Stanford sta- 
dium in Palo Alto, or one of numerous mil- 
lions across the country who watched the 
Stanford-W'ashington game on television. 
When Mr. Blount states that "... he |Six- 
killer) matched, or perhaps outdid, the pass- 
ing of Jim Plunkett." he is in error. Plunk- 
ett's performance that day did much to earn 
him the Heisman Trophy. For the record. 
Plunkett completed 22 of 56 passes (61' , ) 
for 268 yards and four touchdowns. Six- 
killcr hit on 18 of 41 (44', ) for 158 yards 
and one touchdown. While Sixkiller also 
ran for a touchdown. Plunkett had his fifth 
touchdow n pass nullified because of a pen- 
alty. If you want to term these two per- 
formances as "matching,” that is your busi- 
ness. You will never convince anyone who 
saw the game or who can count. 

Fkank R. Aikinson 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

Your writer talks about former Indian 
sports figures and says. "Indian Jack Ja- 
cobs ... is not widely remembered." Maybe 
not in live U.S., but he certainly is remem- 
bered in Canada. Indian Jack went to the 
Canadian Football League from the Green 
Bay Packers in the early 1950s and set Ca- 
nadian football passing records. Jacobs 
played for the Winnipeg Blue Bombers from 
1950 to 1955. When Winnipeg built its new 
football stadium in 1953 it was referred to 
as "the t louse that Jack Built." 

Ask the young Canadian football fans in 
Winnipeg and they can tell you who Indian 
Jack Jacobs was even though he played 10 
years before they were born. 

Sun ixjn L. Aronovitch 

Winnipeg 

BING BLUNDERS 

Sirs: 

It is no small wonder that Waller Bing- 
ham ( My Drive ro Be n Champion, Oct. 4) 
failed to improve his golf game. How can 
any human being, approaching the tee for 
his drive, think of all these tips: left arm 
straight; weight shifted left, and back to- 
ward the heels; right knee cocked; hips 
square to ball; bring club back without 
brcakmg wrists; pivot; coil: keep head still; 
come off left heel: keep right side rigid; 
swing through and out: relax grip. 

God bless my golf instructor, the late Er- 
nest Jones, winner of the Ben Hogan tro- 
phy in 1965. His credos were: 

I. Use a firm grip, stressing the thumb 
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If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATF.D 
541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Name 


Street 

City 

State Hip Code 


Bo sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub 
scription— billing, adjustment, complaint, etc 


To order SI check bov new renewa 
Subscript ion price in the Cnucd Slates, Canada 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Island 1 . SI 2.00 
year: Military personnel anywhere in the world 
Stt.JO a year; all others S 16.00 a yeur. 


Term Rider 
is a new movie. 

True? 

ifl^/ * 


Don’t look for it at your local 
cinema. We’re being misleading 
to make a point. 

The poi nt bei ng that most 
peopledon't know enough 
about life insurance. Which 
can cause a family to have too 
little, or not enough of the 
right kind. 

And that's too bad, because life 
insurance really isn't that 
hard to understand. 

Take a term rider, for instance. 

It’s simply additional coverage 
you can purchase when you buy 
permanent life insurance. It’s 
not unlike the optional extras 
you can choose when you buy 
a new car. 

For example, when you buy 
permanent life insurance for 
yourself, you mightalsowantto 
provide yourfamily with extra 
income payments if something 



happened to you during the 
period your children are 
growing upand still livingat 
home. This could be arranged 
with a term rider. 

The advantage, of course, is the 
flexibility term ridersgiveyou 
in buying insurance that fits 
your specific needs for a limited 
length of time (or “term"). 

If you’d I i ke to know more about 
life insurance, we can help. 

We don't sell life insurance. 
We're here to help you do a 


better job of buying it. By giving 
you the kind of information 
you need to talktoanagent with 
a little more confidence than 
you may have right now. 

The fact is, we have a 64-page 
booklet called Understanding 
Your Life insurance. The 
booklet is free. And it's f i I led 
with the simple ideas behind 
complicated-sounding words 
like term rider. 

So why not write to us and ask 
fora copy. We’ll mail it to you, 
fast. 


Institute of Life Insurance 

Central source of information about life insurance 

277 Park Avenue, Dept. P-1, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Please send me a free copy of Understanding Your Life Insurance. 

Name 

Add ress 

City State 


-Zip 


19TH HOLE continued 


Some “free” credit cards are good 
at some stores. The American 
Express Money Card is good at 
Harrods of London. 



For an application: Call American Express Space Bank' Reservations at 
(800) At 8-5000 toll-free. Or pick one up wherever the Card is honored. 


and index finger; the rest of your fingers 
are only helpers. 

2. Get the feel of the club head. Swing 
the club head, and everything else will take 
care of itself. And. of course, practice, prac- 
tice, practice. 

Philip Martin 

Brooklyn 

WHEN THE DEEP PURPLE FALLS 

Sirs; 

In John Underwood's article Purple Peo- 
ple Eaters Eaten (Oct. 4), he seems to think 
that the qualities of the Bears are reflected 
in their early unblemished 2-0 record. Any- 
one can clearly see that the Bears lucked 
out in their game against the Steelers (two 
key fumbles in the final four minutes of the 
game) and again against the Vikings. He 
states that “people have to wonder where 
the Bears came from and where they arc 
going. . . ." Well, they came from the bot- 
tom and they arc not going to go anywhere. 

Mark Balawejder 

Pittsburgh 


THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 


YOU WON'T GET 15 YARDS FOR 
CUPPING, YOU'U GET A 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 

GRIDIRON 


If the college football fan in Austin, Texas wants to know who's leading Ohio 
State in rushing at midseason, how does he find out? If the pro football fan in 
Philadelphia wants to find out how the Chicago Bear passers are doing, how does he find 
out? If the dyed-in-the-wool football fan wants to know who will be the next superstar 
from Grambling College, how does he find out? 

By reading GRIDIRON. "The one football newspaper that covers the whole 
field," that's how! 

Thousands of fans throughout the country are looking to GRIDIRON for 
thorough and original stories, such as: "The Mystique of Notre Dame,” "The Resurgence 
of Norman Snead," and hundreds of other facts, figures and features covering pro, 
college and nigh school football each week during the season. 

And now YOU can get a CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION to GRIDIRON for just 
$7.50 a year and get $6.50 worth of free football gifts, too. 

Each subscriber to GRIDIRON participating in the special Charter Rate through 
Novembers will receive FREE a copy of WHO'S WHO IN PRO FOOTBALL— the most 
informative reference book ever published on pro football— AND a Fleetwood record 
album of the great pro teams, normally priced at $4.98. 

These are yours FREE for subscribing to: 

GRIDIRON P.O. Box 221, Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 — — — — 

Yes, I am a football fan, and to prove it here is my check or money order for $7.50. 
Please send me GRIDIRON for one year PLUS my FREE gifts! 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

STATE ZIP 

back guarantee if not fully satisfied with GRIDIRON." SI 


CHARTER 



Sirs: 

I find it unbelievable that you could pos- 
sibly run such an article. Coach Bud Grant 
and the Vikings are obviously a superior 
team that ran into a bunch of rowdy play- 
ers for whom one game meant the whole sea- 
son. That victory meant more to the Bears 
than the Super Bowl will mean to the Vi- 
kings this year. You'll sec, though, that the 
Purple People Eaters will win everything. 

Charles McCauley 

Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

The Vikings beat Detroit, and you men- 
tion not a word. The Vikings lose to a hard- 
playing Bears team in an upset, and you 
gloat. For shame. 

Kenneth K. Kauffman 

Burnsville, Minn. 

Sirs: 

To what do sports fans owe John Un- 
derwood's gratuitous political insult of Birch 
Bayh in his article on the Bears? 

John E. Brady 

Seabrook, Md. 

Sirs: 

I think it is funny that the Minnesota Vi- 
kings only get in Sports Illustrated when 
they lose. The Vikings should have been on 
the cover of the pro football issue instead 
of the 49ers. They are the team you will see 
in the Super Bowl. 

Marvin Chestnut Jr. 

Galivants Ferry, S.C. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Lief Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York. N.Y. 10020. 


CITY. 
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IS PROOF - EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE. KY.Oeto 



THETRUE OLD STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 




Marlboro Red 
or Longhorn 100’s - 
you get a lot to like. 


Kings: 20 mgl'tar!' 1.3 mg. nicotine— 

100's: 22 mg!'iar'.' 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov.'70 


